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SHE FILED HORSES. An article in the Pacific Telephone Maga- 


zine tells of the times when stables and buggies were part of tele- 


S 
eh) nies AR 


phone company property. Then an enterprising young secretary 
dressed in white, puffed-sleeved shirtwaist and a skirt that swept 
the floor with every step, was given the task of organizing new files 
for the horses. Each nag had an individual folder, with its name 
in the top right-hand corner. Underneath appeared its pedigree. 
Bills for shoes, medicine and oats were filed inside, so that Dobbin’s 
career in the telephone business was an open stall. Sad to relate, 
the young lady who handled the reins on the horse files later had 
occasion to write in a bold hand on each folder: “Superseded by 
automobile.” 
eee 


LIGHT AS A FEATHER! “Light as a feather and comfortable as 
an old shoe” is the somewhat lyric description given by one enthu- 
siast after a try-out of a new type of one-piece headset for tele- 
phone operators. Engineers report that it is 
about half the weight of the headset now in 
use. 

What the engineers are proudest of, how- 
ever, is a unique feature — as the operator 
turns her head the transmitter follows her lips. 





In providing this improvement, along with 
better transmission qualities, the designers dis- 
pensed with the chest transmitter, mounting it instead on an arm 
attached to the receiver. 
e ee 


SPEEDY. The average time for completing long distance calls in 
1920 was 14 minutes. In 1940 it had been reduced to one-tenth of 
that. 


SO SORRY! The following appeal, printed in English, appeared 


recently on the Yokohama telephone directory. 


“On the present situation of our telephone service: First, tele- 
phone apparatuses are damaged and worn out greatly. Second, 
maintenance of telephone apparatus could not be made because of 
lack of hands, especially of expert operators and _ technicians. 
Third, in addition to above, owing to damage done by air raids, a 
larger part of materials for reconstruction was burnt down and 
consequently it was unavoidable for us to make only provisional 
repairs, which was a chief cause of frequent troubles of telephone. 
You are requested to understand above mentioned situation when 
you use telephone. We are now making utmost efforts, hoping a 
speedy improvement and reconstruction of our telephone service.” 


eee 
FACTS, The United States leads all countries in the number of 
commercial radio-telephone circuits to other countries. . . . Half 


the telephones in the world are in the United States, and every 24 
hours Americans hold 85,000,000 conversa- 





tions. . . . When the first telephone exchange 
was opened at New Haven, Conn., in 1878, the wl 
board sheet with 50 names... . Teen-age boys 
were hired to work the first switchboards, but 
the result was chaotic since fist-fights were 
newspaper report to be transmitted over the telephone was sent 
from Salem to Boston, Mass., in 1877. - The most “phoneless” 
country in the world is British India with one telephone for every 


first directory also was issued—a single card- 
x eae 
a 
always interrupting the service! . .. The first 
5,000 persons. 
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advantages shown in this 
“Exploded View” of the New 
KELLOGG 1000 Series 
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Radio industry getting heat turned on it by federal govern- 
ment from three sides at once. . . . Some see such pressure 
as part of campaign to put the government into the field 
through increased activities in foreign broadcasting and 
greater regulatory power over domestic business. 


sister field of communication— — 

radio broadcasting. Not that we 
have any special business there. But 
just in case our good telephone folks 
feel that they are getting an undue 
proportion of the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune—right in the back 
of their laps—consider radio. Right 
now the radio industry is getting the 
heat turned on it by the federal gov- 
ernment from three sides at once. 
That’s not a record, but it’s pretty near 
par for the Washington course. 


Regard the lurid details: 


| a week, we glance over into our 


(1) The threat of government op- 
eration has reared its ugly head—par- 
ticularly in the field of international 
broadcasting. 

(2) The FCC has just lashed the 
industry to its own broadcasting tower 
and bombarded it with a long haired 
lenten lecture about soap opera, plug 
uglies and ads for some of the more 
revolting home remedies. 

(3) Both the FCC and the broad- 
casters stood like condemned men 
watching the inevitable advent of a 
political season soon to begin with the 
spring primaries. If they can get 
through the tortured months between 
now and next autumn elections with- 
out partisan crucifixion they will con- 
sider themselves absurdly lucky. Just 
at this writing, however, “it isn’t even 
spring’——(as the fellow on the radio 
Says about three dozen times a day). 


Going back to this first chapter of 
radio trouble — government operation. 
It may surprise telephone folks to 
learn that the electric power and tele- 
Phone utilities are not the only 
branches of the utilities family to feel 
the awkward rear pressure of the 
camel’s nose of public ownership under 
their respective tents. Radio men blame 
their problem on the war. If it were 
not for the war, the government would 
never have gotten a taste of radio 
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broadcasting operations. But now, it is 
rumored, Uncle Sam has tasted enough 
to show signs of having it affect his 
sound business judgment—if any. 

It was in 1942 that the U. S. govern- 
ment took over, as a wartime emer- 
gency measure, the establishment and 
operation of so-called “cultural 
gram” stations. 


pro- 


Thirty-nine shortwave radio stations 
were set up to beam Yankee culture 
programs to Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Near East, Far East and down South 
America way. Of course, such stations 
are not too hot as commercial proposi- 
tions. But it doesn’t take any profit 
motive to give a government operator 
an appetite for spreading himself out. 
So to make a long story short, the 
government radio boys do not want to 
let go of the microphone. 


Private broadcasters might ordinar- 
ily be disposed to let the government 
keep the foreign shortwave stations, 
with all their headaches and red-ink, 
if it were not for the old camel’s nose. 
As one anonymous broadcaster re- 
cently quoted by Joseph M. Guilfoyle 
of Wall Street Journal, put it: “If the 
government once gets into the radio 
business, even if it’s only the inter- 
national field, it will be only one short 
step from there to domestic broadcast- 
ing.” 

Before the war, six companies took 
a flyer in this “banana circuit,” as the 
trade calls the foreign field because of 
the heavy Latin American accent on 
most of earlier program beaming. They 
lost altogether about $1,000,000 a year. 
Two companies alone, General Electric 
and National Broadcasting Co., 
dropped a cool quarter million a year. 
But of course Uncle Sam—as an inter- 
national purveyor of culture, songs, 
dance, repartee, etc., does not have to 
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worry about such sordid considerations 
as filthy lucre — considering that you 
and I and millions of other taxpayers 
have to pick up the check. 


The U. S. State Department says it 
is necessary in order to make more 
friends and influence more people in a 
world where the competition for friend- 
ship is getting fiercer every day. (The 
State Department’s recent perform- 
ance in backing the wrong horse in the 
Argentine election may give some skep- 
tics pause; but then it might be argued 
that we just didn’t turn on 
culture down there.) 
idea is to make our South American 
brothers love us if we have to blat 
their dumb brains out in the process. 


enough 
Apparently, the 


Anyhow, striped pants boys in the 
State Department make a valid point 
when they say that international 
broadcasting is the only medium not 
subject to foreign influence. It’s quite 
feasible, for example, for us to beam 
our line of stuff right into the inner- 
most precincts of the Kremlin, itself 
(tastefully prefaced, no doubt, by a 
gypsy maiden singing “Orchiohornia! 
Schizophrenia!” or a Russian version 
bedtime about “Winnie the 
Pooh!’’). 


It would take about $10,000,000 a 
year to do that kind of a job and do 
it right. No private broadcasting com- 
pany could afford to spend that kind 
of money just for fun—or culture. The 
exact form in which the U. S. govern- 
ment would move into the broadcast- 
ing field seems to be a point of conflict 
even among proponents of the idea. 
Part of the State Department and the 
FCC would set up a federal corporation 
—a prototype of the British Broad- 
casting Corp. (except that it would be 
financed by us taxpayers at large, in- 
stead of an annual tax on receiving 
sets in Britain). This government mo- 
nopoly could take over the 13 privately 
owned international stations and the 
26 government stations now operated 
on an emergency basis. 


story 


The government would operate di- 
rectly under control of a board of 
directors on which the government, 
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broadcasting industry and American 
public would have some representation. 


A less radical scheme would be the 
formation of a single company from 
the six American companies now occu- 
pying the field. This private company 
would contract with the government 
either for an outright subsidy or for 
sale of air time. There would be gov- 
ernment supervision of course, but 
immediate managerial control of opera- 
tions would remain in the hands of the 
corporation. 


The recent action of the two great 
American press associations, AP and 
UP, in withdrawing their news reports 
from the State Department because 
they did not want to get mixed up in 
straight propaganda activities shows 
another complication, bound to arise, 
when the federal government crashes 
into the radio racket, even on a foreign 
basis. Assistant Secretary of State Bill 
Benton is still beefing about this walk- 
out of the press associations. 

It’s difficult to say just how effective 
Uncle Sam has been as a broadcaster, 
even during the war emergency. We 
know for sure that he spent plenty of 
money, but what we got in return by 
way of cultural dividends is an open 
question. In 1940, NBC —a private 
corporation — received 46,500 letters 
from foreign listeners. But in 1943— 
one year after the government had 
taken over all foreign broadcasts, the 
number of letters had tumbled to 3,467. 
It’s moving up again with 4,535 letters 
in 1945. Of course, it should justly be 
added that the war not only interfered 
with the foreign mails and the leisuré 
of foreigners to sit down and write 
letters; it also interfered (under pen- 
alty of death in some countries) with 
foreigners listening to American broad- 
casts. 

At the height of the war American 
programs were being broadcast in 42 
languages. Europe was getting 640 
program hours a week, the Far East 
245 hours, and Latin America, 143 
hours. Will Uncle Sam be willing to 
junk all this now in favor of a resump- 
tion of private enterprise? It doesn’t 
look much like it from the noises being 
made around Washington. Public own- 
ership even under an emergency, has a 
way of perpetuating itself, unless, of 
course, its reckless waste and _ ineffi- 
ciency results.in a public scandal and 
collapse of service as happened dur- 
ing the seizure of the railroads by 
the federal government during World 
War I. 

So, the private broadcasting indus- 
try is casting troubled eyes at the 
Uncle Sam, now perched firmly on the 
foreign branch of the industrial tree, 
and evidently meaning to stay there. 
They know that sooner or later, gov- 
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Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Nashville, April 2. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha, April 9 and 
10. 


Iowa Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, April 11 and 12. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association Executives’ Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, April 16 and 17. 


Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, April 23 and 24. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, May 1 


and 2. 

Illinois Telephone Association, 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, May 
8 and 9. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


a 


Wisconsin Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Park Hotel, 


Madison, May 14, 15 and 16. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Onondaga, 
cuse, May 22 and 23. 


Syra- 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, June 6 and 7. 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Olds, 
September 18 and 19. 


Lansing, 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Pine Needles 
Hotel, Southern Pines, November 
ll and 12. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 








ernment broadcasting in foreign fields, 
despite its heavy subsidy by the tax- 
payer, will be held up by the reformers 
and the professional do-gooders as a 
“vardstick” or example of culture and 
learning and sugar and spice and 
everything nice. On the other hand, 
the FCC already is laying the ground- 
work for a comparison by its 
recent report on private broadcasting 
company programs in this country. 
Comparatively, these latter programs 
are made out of snakes and snails and 
puppy dogs’ tails. This brings us to 


such 


headache number two on the broad- 
casters’ get-hit parade for the past 
week. 


Strictly speaking from a statutory 
standpoint (meaning the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934), the FCC is ex- 
pressly forbidden to exercise any pow- 
ers of censorship with respect to radio 
programs. But men in black on the 
U. S. Supreme Court have curiously 
interpreted this law to mean that the 
FCC may, “in the public interest,” 
consider what type of “traffic” the 
broadcasters are putting on the air 
waves, when their respective licenses 
come up for renewal before the FCC. 

What the FCC wants is less adver- 
tising, more taste in presenting such 
advertising as is broadcast, more of 
the long-haired stuff in the form of 
educational and cultural programs or 
so-called “public service programs.” It 
wants the latter placed at hours when 


the average radio listener can find time 
to hear them. As a horrible example, 
the FCC report cites one month during 
which four networks provided daytime 
listeners with 50 hours of soap operas 
out of 59% hours daytime broadcast- 
ing. That’s a lot of crying for the 
American public to do, just in order to 
keep clean with the right kind of soap, 
or keep fat with the right kind of cake 
flour, shortening, etc. 

This writer holds no brief for soap 
operas. Not long ago, a head cold 
forced him to stay home and listen to 
this serialized flood of misery, destruc- 
tion and despair. He finally fled back 
to his office in terror, convinced that 
he could not possibly be any more un- 
comfortable with a mere _headcold 
than lying there listening to people 
being tortured by divorce, 
death, arson, treason and all the rest 
of the category of human suffering and 
statutory felonies. No, soap opera 1s 
strictly blubber bait. Yet, it is entirely 
possible that a good many housewives 
actually enjoy having their souls put 
on the rack and tormented six or seven 
hours every day with special features 
and sound effects on week-ends. Other- 
wise, it is difficult to understand why 
the makers and sellers of soap, shoes 
and sealing wax would ever have any 
truck with such goings-on. 


sickness, 


And so, conceding that too much 
soap opera may be softening the minds 
of the American housewife and too 
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much advertising may be driving the 
rest of us away from radio, the fact 
remains that the American system of 
broadcasting seems to be paying off— 
somebody must be listening to it. The 
FCC report thinks this very fact is a 
badge of shame. It pointed a finger of 
scorn at a recent industrial statement 
to the effect that the best program was 
the one which sold the most goods. 

It may be argued that the American 
radio listeners put up with all this 
nonsense because they don’t know any 
better or have no choice. But over in 
Canada, where government monopoly 
operates broadcasting on a subsidized 
basis with plenty of accent on culture 
and education—it must be a little dis- 
couraging to the intelligentsia to note 
with sickening regularity, public opin- 
ion polls indicating that Canadians 
prefer to listen to American broadcasts 
from south of the border — advertis- 
ing and all. 

The answer to this dilemma may lie 
in the fact that a good many radio 
listeners are not too keen for culture 
and education if they have a choice of 
something more commonplace. So the 
question boils down to whether we’re 
going to educate the American people, 
in spite of themselves, or let the ma- 
jority prove what they want to hear 
with their purchasing dollar in the 
form of sales of advertised products. It 
is well enough known that one man’s 
culture is another man’s heresy and 
that a substantial portion of the popu- 
lation regards anything with an educa- 
tional or cultural label on it as so much 
spinach. After all, the low-minded 


One big bottleneck in rural telephone service is in completing calls. 
Sometimes there’s nobody within bell sound of the country station. 


even right at home. 


people have some rights, too. 
ever happened to burlesque?) 

Justin Miller, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
issued a red hot statement in reply to 
the FCC strictures. He said the FCC 
had “overlooked completely, freedom 
of speech in radio broadcasting, which 
was a primary consideration in the 
mind of Congress when it passed the 
Communications Act. 


( What- 


“Considered from every angle, the 
report reveals a lack of faith in the 
American system of free radio and a 
desire to impose artificial and arbi- 
trary controls over what the people of 
this country shall hear. It indicates a 
reversion to that type of government 
control and regulation from which our 
forefathers struggled to escape. In this 
instance, just as with the issue of free- 
dom of the press, there can be no 
compromise. 

“Highlighting a few examples of in- 
adequate programming, the report then 
proceeds to indict the entire radio 
broadcasting industry. Relying upon 
its own administrative practices, it 
now asserts powers far beyond those 
given to it by Congress and incon- 
sistent with the constitutional limita- 
tions under which Congress acted.” 


The third and final headache of the 
broadcasting industry, recounted in 
this week’s tale of woe, will not take 
very long. Every two years, the broad- 
casters find themselves right in the 
middle of the same political hot spot. 


Rural Bottleneck 


They are, as one network executive put 
it picturesquely, “trembling on the 
brink of an abscess.” 

No matter what the broadcasting 
stations do, no matter how fair they 
try to be, in granting equal oppor- 
tunity to rival political candidates dur- 
ing election campaigns, somebody is 
sure to bob up with the charge that 
this, that, or the other radio station, 
is discriminating. Oddly enough, some- 
times both sides of the political fight 
jump up and say that the radio station 
is discriminating—thereby putting the 
broadcasters neatly in the middle. 

This is one of the occupational haz- 
ards of broadcasting—but it is none- 
the-less dangerous, particularly when 
political emotions spill over on the floor 
of Congress which has the power of 
life and death over both the broad- 
casters and the FCC. 

There is no balm in Gilead. There is 
no easy way or remedy for the broad- 
casters. They must take their bit of 
medicine every two years, and hope, by 
treading the straight and narrow path 
of impartiality, that they will somehow 
luck through, until the elections are 
over. The FCC usually comes in for 
its share of brickbats and dead cats, 
during this open political 
radio programs—which is one reason 
why the FCC was set up as a bi- 
partisan body. Altogether, the broad- 
casters have a busy year ahead — a 
troubled outlook. They might even 
have to look at their brethren in the 
telephone business and say with a shy 


season on 


But farmer ingenuity already has suggested ways to speed completion of calls. 


For instance, a loud, long-range bell on an open back porch of the John Sauble ranch 
home in Chase County, Kan., peals out when the telephone rings. It can be heard in the yard, 
the outbuildings, the garden and the feed lots. 


The chances of catching Frank M. Souders at the ranch he operates in Washington County, 
Okla., are multiplied by an extension from the house to the milking barn, because he spends 
a great deal of time around the cattle yards. Both instruments ring for incoming calls, but 
the one at the house usually is answered. A police whistle blown from the door or porch sig- 
nals to Mr. Souders that the call is for him. If he is in the barn and hears the extension bell, he 
listens for the whistle. If he is elsewhere he can answer the nearest instrument. The arrange- 
ment saves him many a walk of 300 feet besides effecting prompt completion of calls. Or 
in case he wants to place a call, the barn extension effects the same economy, and it can be 
done in bad weather without being concerned about tracking mud into the house. 


A different procedure is in effect at the farm of Victor Beauchine, Polk County, Minn. 
Here also an extension was installed in the dairy barn to save time and walking, and to com- 


plete calls with a minimum of interruption in milking and doing chores. 
answered only if there is no adult in the house. 


Mrs. Beauchine at the house, he merely lifts the receiver to see if the call is for him. Or if 
he is outside the barn, he can answer any personal calls from whichever instrument is closer. 
When he is in the field and she is at the barn cleaning the milking machine or utensils, the 
extension insures that incoming calls can be completed without delay—CAPPER’S FARMER. 
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sneer: “So, you think you have 
trouble.” 
Farm folks get around 
The extension is 
When Mr. Beauchine is at the barn and 
15 














Exterior of the Armiger Teleph E ge. Note overhanging 


eaves and staggered roof height designed to provide natural ceiling ventilation. 


RADIANT WHEAT 


introduced in rural telephone exchange 


CIENTIFICALLY designed to provide maximum year- 
round comfort, the recently constructed Armiger, Md., 
rural exchange building of the Chesapeake & Potomac 

Telephone Co. is equipped with a novel method of natural 
ventilation and is the first building of its kind to make use 
of a system of radiant heating. 

The nine-room exchange building was designed by Dano 
Jackley, AIA, architect for the Chesapeake & Potomac. 
Constructed according to a one-floor plan, without base- 
ment, the building consists of switchboard room, lounge 


room and lavatory for the operators, and living quarters 
for the chief operator and her family. These quarters in- 
clude a living room, dinette, two bedrooms, kitchen, bath- 
room, a storage room and a utility room, where the fuel oil 
heating plant is located. 

Walls of the building are four-inch cinder block with a 
four-inch brick facing. The interior walls are furred and 
plastered on insulating lath and are painted in attractive 
colors. 

The ceiling was insulated with four inches of rock wool 


(Left Photo): Wrought iron pipe coils for the radiant heating system rest on a six-inch gravel fill. This scene is in the operating room and the pipe 
runs have been offset to accommodate relay and battery charging panels. (Right Photo): Shows location of openings, or louvres, under overhanging 


eaves to provide natural ventilation for the exchange. 
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Ceiling-height windows in the switchboard room permit better ventilation and effective lighting contrast’ for vari-colored switchboard signals. 
Concealed wrought iron radiant heating coils underlying the asphalt tile floor allow maximum utilization of all space in the room. 


and is built so that it slopes towards ventilating sash in 
each room. Screened openings or louvres eight inches wide, 
just under the overhanging eaves of the roof, provide venti- 
lation of the area between the ceiling and the roof. Height 
of various portions of the building was staggered for this 
ventilating arrangement. 


The entire building was orientated to face the south and 
all of the large windows are on that side. The roof eaves 
have been designed so that a maximum amount of sunlight 
can provide solar heating during the winter to supplement 
the radiant heat. 

In the switchboard room the windows have been in- 
stalled at ceiling height. This, according to the architect, 
has a double advantage, first of which is better ventilation. 
Stratification of warm air during hot summer weather 
results in large concentrations of warm air at ceiling level. 
With outlets at the ceiling, these hot air concentrations 
can be dissipated. The fact that the floor slab is on grade 


also provides a cooler temperature. The operators reported 
that during July and August, the outdoor temperature 
sometimes reached 90 degrees while the indoor tempera- 
ture remained in the upper 70’s. It was seldom necessary 
to turn on the fan. 

The second advantage of ceiling-height windows is that 
better contrast between the vari-colored switchboard light 
signals is possible without brilliant sunlight streaming 
through the windows. Fluorescent lights have been placed 
in the ceiling. 

To install the radiant heating system, sinuous coils of 
wrought iron pipe were fabricated on a hydraulic bending 
device and with portable welding equipment. These coils 
were placed on a six-inch gravel fill covered with water- 
proofing paper. Six-inch wide strips of one-inch insulation 
were laid under the pipes. 

A four-inch concrete slab was poured over the heating 

(Please turn to page 33) 


Comfortable living room-dinette of the Armiger telephone exchange hasOne of the two attractively furnished bedrooms in the living quarters at 


a “*homey"’ atmosphere. 


Door at right leads to well-equipped kitchen.the Armiger telephone exchange near Baltimore, Md., is shown here. 














E HAVE received a letter 
WY tren a reader who states 

definitely that, in his opinion, 
cables do breathe and offers the follow- 
ing information in support of his con- 
tention: 


“In many cases, a large sheath open- 
ing will admit less water than a small 
one. I have seen cables having the 
sheath broken, with an opening of % 
in., or more, which are not wet. Then, 
in the same cable and not far distant 
from this large opening, there will be 
one so small that it will be difficult 
to detect, and the cable will be wet. 


“Sheath breaks along the bottom of 
the cable cause us more failures than 
when the opening is on top. This is be- 
lieved to be due to the fact that drops 
of water are suspended along the bot- 
tom of the cable which are sucked in 
when a small opening is near this point. 

“We have also found that the insula- 
tion resistance of most cables gradu- 
ally become reduced throughout the 
years. For example, this insulation 
may be 500 megohms per mile when 
new, but, after years of service, may 
be lowered considerably. This lower- 
ing of insulation resistance is not at 
a particular point or points but is 
spread throughout the cable. This ap- 
pears to indicate clearly that infinite 
small quantities of moisture are drawn 
into the cable from time to time. Ob- 
viously, loose core cables will breathe 
more freely than the tight core variety. 
We have also found that, on a very 
warm day when a thunder storm oc- 
curs senuiting in a decided drop in tem- 
perature, plus cold rain, we experience 
more cable failures due to moisture en- 
tering small sheath openings than 
would occur at the larger cracks or 
openings. 

“We have learned that insulation 
resistance is noticeably lowered near 
terminals that will admit air and long 
cable sections without terminals will 
remain at constant insulation values 
over long periods of time. This would 
seem to prove conclusively that cables 
do breathe and in so doing they will 
draw in moisture which lowers insula- 
tion resistance, unless necessary pre- 
cautions are taken.” 


* * * 


Facsimile transmission of messages 
is certain to play a most important 
part in our future modern communica- 
tion system. This system offers a con- 
fidential, infallible, high-speed, econom- 
ical means of transmitting pictures, 
writing or printed matter, between any 


two points that are connected by a 
wire circuit of reasonably good quality 
or by a radio channel. 

Transmission originates at a photo- 
electric cell which scans the message. 
It converts the blacks and grays of the 
numerous scanning lines into a varying 
signal voltage which is amplified and 
sent over the circuit to a recording 
apparatus. Here, the signal is recorded 
on electro-sensitive paper to reproduce 
the shadows and contrasts of the orig- 
inal message in their proper relation- 
ship. The result is comparable in qual- 
ity to a 100-screen halftone engraving. 





Accuracy is absolutely assured as the 


original written copy is in no way 
altered in the transmission. Human 
errors are eliminated. If the copy is 
printed or typed in small letters, a far 
greater number of words can be trans- 
mitted per minute than with the ordi- 
nary telegraph printer; and the mate- 
rial may include pictures, diagrams, 
tabular matter, etc., as well as words. 

Transmission speed depends entirely 
on the quality of the communication 
used; that is, on the frequency which 
can be transmitted without excessive 
attenuation, since the carrier frequency 
rises with increased speed. Speeds of 
from 15 sq. ins. per minute to 48 sq. 
ins. per minute can be made available 
for various types of channels. 


* * * 


In an attempt to reduce the rate of 
ladder accidents, the National Safety 
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Council has tabulated the factors in- 
volved in this type of mishap. A study 
of the results of this survey, shown 
below, may help to eliminate needless 
accidents on ladders, which may result 
in serious injury and heavy financial 
loss. 


oO eee 140 
Climbing or descending 

a Ear ne 47 
Failure to secure ladder 

et Dette or GOR... . 2.2.08. 46 
Using defective ladders ...... 16 


Using the wrong type of ladder 15 
Placing ladder in an 

MNGGEOC PORIION . 25... seces 11 
Working unsafely on ladders.. 11 


RA RR ieee tera 4 
Unsafe acts while climbing 

or descending ladders ...... 47 
Lack of grip; placing feet 

I io a i ciirau ws amas 21 
RIT HOI ooo cic w:cn0.0 000 19 
Running, jumping, etc........ 9 
Cy OF Wet GROGB.. i. ..65000 4 
Not facing the ladder......... 1 


It is noted that various telephone 
companies recently have increased the 
use of ladder trucks which should tend 
to reduce this type of accident in the 
telephone industry. These trucks have 
an adjustable ladder mounted firmly 
on top which may be used quickly and 
safely. 


Telephone engineering has been de- 
fined as the study and forecast of the 
demand for telephone service in any 
facility. This also includes the study 
and actual planning of the telephone 
plant and its efficient and economical 
operation, as well as the maintenance 
requirements necessary to meet this de- 
mand. Such an objective can only be 
accomplished through the combined ef- 
forts and cooperation of commercial, 
traffic and plant workers. 


There was a time when employes of 
the mentioned departments of the av- 
erage telephone company quarreled con- 
siderably among themselves, but it is 
believed that this condition now is 4 
thing of the past. Present day em- 
ployes, as a rule, are willing to coop- 
erate in order to meet the demand for 
telephone service. 
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Q. It often is difficult to ring on 
long and heavily loaded rural lines 
when several receivers are off the hook. 


Is there any remedy for this condition? 


A. This trouble is caused by the 
high-impedance ringers being shunted 
by several comparatively low-imped- 
ance bridges through the receivers of 
the listeners. The best remedy we know, 
which has proved desirable to date for 
a line of this type, is to place a con- 
denser of about one-half microfarad 
capacity in series with the receiver and 
the secondary winding of the induction 
coil of each subscriber’s telephone. This 
small capacity condenser offers rela- 
tively high-impedance to the low fre- 
quency ringing currents, but only 
slight impedance to the high frequency 
voice currents. 


* 


. What are the different types of 


phantom used on toll 


transpositions 


lines? 








jipageanbies 


A. The above sketch shows the four 
different types of phantom transposi- 
tions. 





* * * 


Q. What are the different types of 
relay windings generally provided for 
telephone use? 


A. In general, five different types 
of relay windings are commonly used 
in telephony which are described as 
follows: 

(1) The simple winding which con- 
sists of a single wire wound on a core 
of soft iron. 

(2) The double wound relay has two 
windings, one placed over the other. 

(3) The parallel wound relay has 
two windings which are wound simul- 
taneously on the soft iron core. 

(4) The tandem wound relay has 
two windings, one placed on each end 
of the soft iron core. 
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(5) The non-inductive wound relay 
has a single winding, but with another 
doubled back upon itself to form a non- 
inductive shunt. 


Q. How may a voltmeter be con- 
nected to test for foreign potential on a 
line? 

A. A wire chief’s test set generally 
is used for this purpose. When a test 
set of this type is not available, a volt- 
meter may be connected as indicated in 
the above sketch. 


Q. Please indicate the storm loading 
area for aerial communication lines in 
the United States. 


Q. What are the principal causes of 
noise in a telephone system? 


A. The causes of noise are numerous 
and usually can be traced to inferior 
maintenance methods. Parallel power 
lines and defective wire splices are one 
common source of trouble. Switchboard 
plugs that are worn or not properly 
polished often cause noise trouble. 
Worn jacks are also common offenders. 
Hum and noise trouble often may be 
traced to improperly designed battery 
chargers. Dry cells in magneto tele- 
phones, when old and defective, may be 
a source of voltage variation and noise. 


oa 


Q. What rules should be observed 
when engineering a building cable dis- 
tribution system? 

A. Locations for the cable runs 
should be selected so as to provide 
maximum safety and at the same time 











.STORM LOADING MAP OF UNITED STATES. 








A. These areas are light, medium 
and heavy as indicated in the above 
sketch and are described as follows: 


(1) Light loading: Must withstand 
a wind pressure perpendicular to the 
line of 12 Ibs. per square foot (about 
70 MPH) on the projected area of 
wires at a minimum temperature of 30 
degrees F. 

(2) Medium loading: Must with- 
stand a wind pressure perpendicular to 
the line of eight pounds per square foot 
(about 60 MPH) on the projected area 
of wires covered with one-fourth-inch 
radial thickness of ice at a minimum 
temperature of 15 degrees F. 

(3) Heavy loading: Must withstand 
a wind pressure perpendicular to the 
line of eight pounds per square foot on 
the projected area of wires covered 
with one-half-inch radial thickness of 
ice at a minimum temperature of zero 
degrees F. 


be comparatively free from interrup- 
tions, provide proper clearance from 
water and gas pipes, and other 
grounded objects, clear all electrical 
conduits and wires, as well as all in- 
flammable material, whenever possible. 
Cable runs should be placed on outside 
walls or ceiling and not on partition 
walls which later may be removed. 
Last, but not least, place cable runs 
where they will not be objectionable 
from an appearance standpoint. 


* . * 
Q. Can you give us the approximate 
weight of an 82-in. wooden cable reel? 


A. One company lists an 82-in. out- 
side diameter cable with a 42-in. drum 
at 1,126 pounds, net weight, including 
lags. 
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TEXANS TACKLE POSTWAR 


By R. C. RENO 


EETING close on the heels of 
M the 70th anniversary of the 

telephone, members of the 
Texas Telephone Association expressed 
their determination to meet the _ in- 
creased postwar demand for telephone 
service and to raise ‘the standard of 
service rendered by the industry at 
the association’s annual convention 
held March 11 and 12 in Dallas. 

In his remarks opening the conven- 
tion, President Oscar Burton, Tyler, 
called upon all Texas telephone com- 
panies to plan an orderly rehabilitation 
and expansion of their plants and fa- 
cilities so that they can clear up all 
of the held orders for telephone serv- 
ice in order to be in a position to take 
care of increased business that is cer- 
tain to come as the postwar period 
progresses. 

President Burton also recommended 
that, on the 70th anniversary of the 
industry, every sector of the industry 
renew its efforts to help the smaller 
companies improve their operations-and 
their financial status so as to raise the 
standard of service now being rendered 
in many of the rural areas of the Lone 
Star state. He stated that the officers 
of the Texas association are making 
definite plans to gear the association’s 
facilities in order to render more ad- 
vice and help to the smaller units. 
Evidence of this greater activity was 
shown in the action of the association’s 
board of directors in empowering the 
executive committee to select an exec- 
utive secretary who is qualified to go 
out into the field and assist the smaller 
companies. The position of executive 
secretary has been vacant for two years 
and the association is canvassing the 
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Demands For Sowice 


Texas Independents hold two-day convention and hear leaders 
in the industry stress the importance of rehabilitating and 
expanding plants and facilities now and prepare for increased 
business that is certain to come in the postwar period. 





Officers and directors of the Texas Telephone Association (front row, left to right): JEAN 
SHOTWELL, Lufkin; SAM H. SHUTT, Sherman; OSCAR BURTON, Tyler; R. B. FAIRLY, Lubbock; 
GERTRUDE TUCKER, Austin; W. C. HENRY, Bellevue, Ohio, USITA president. (Back row, left to 
right): A. L. EDMONDSON, San Angelo, representing DIRECTOR JOHN Y. RUST, San Angelo; 
GEORGE M. JOHNSON, Santa Anna; A. L. ROBB, Electra; FRED C. TROWER, Corsicana; D. T. 
STRICKLAND, Brownwood; JAMES E. STUART, Texarkana; T. A. SINGER, Demmitt; and H. T. 
SHIPMAN, Pecan Gap. Directors F. P. BEARDEN, Baird; D. H. COMPARETTE, JR., Kerrville; 
WALTER P. DONALSON, San Marcos; R. S. MARTIN, Houston; WALTER L. PREHN, Dallas; LOU 
RUST, Del Rio; RALPH SPARKS, Pecos and S. W. TEAS, Fioresville, were not present when photo 
was token. 


industry in order to find a_ suitable 
executive officer. 

The following were re-elected direc- 
tors of the association: F. P. Bearden, 
Baird; R. B. Fairly, Lubbock; T. A. 
Singer, Dimmitt; Ralph Sparks, Pecos; 
D. T. Strickland, Brownwood; S. W. 
Teas, Floresville. J. T. Chambers, Ten- 
aha, was elected a director to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
Leonard Mallory, Hubbard. 

The directors re-elected all officers 
as follows: President, Mr. Burton; first 
vice president, Sam H. Shutt, Sherman; 
second vice president, Mr. Fairly; 


treasurer, Jean Shotwell, Lufkin, and 
acting Gertrude Tucker, 
Austin. 


secretary, 


The first morning of the convention 
was given over to the reports of officers 
and to the annual meeting of the Texas 
chapter of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association with Mr. Fairly, 
chapter president, presiding. 

Acting Secretary Tucker reported on 
the activities of the association during 
the past year, particularly in connec- 
tion with government agencies in 
prosecuting the war and in holding dis- 
trict meetings. Miss Tucker reported 
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(Left Photo): ELINOR BISHOP, Chicago, representative of the Telephone Advertising Institute, describing advertising material prepared by the institute 
for use by the Independent industry. (Right Photo): Group ‘‘snapped"' during a session of the Texas association convention. 


that the association had a good gain 
in members during the year. 

The afternoon session on March 11 
was opened with an invocation and 
address by the Rev. James P. Clemets, 
Tyler. Reverend Clemets recently re- 
turned to this country from the Pacific 
where he served as a chaplain. 

Col. Wm. C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio, 
president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, ad- 
dressed the convention on “National 
Postwar Problems.” He stated that the 
first problem of the industry was to 
clear up the backlog of held telephone 
orders as soon as possible so as to pro- 
tect the industry against the loss of 
the goodwill and integrity it built up 
during the war. He declared that op- 
erating companies must cooperate with 
the manufacturers by helping them 
schedule production of equipment needed 
to take care of held orders. 

Another problem he emphasized was 
that facing the industry in improving 
and extending telephone service in the 
rural areas. He especially urged the 
smaller companies to take immediate 
steps to improve their service and to 
expand their facilities to meet the 
greater demand for service on the part 
of rural subscribers. He warned the 
industry that if it could not meet its 
responsibility in this respect, it might 
lead to further governmental activities 
such as the proposal to establish a 
Rural Telephone Authority. 

Colonel Henry stated that while the 
telephone industry must pay a living 
wage to its employes, the Independent 





Texas Association President OSCAR BURTON 
(center) discussing open forum program with 
D. T. STRICKLAND, Brownwood (left); J. E. 
ROBBINS, San Angelo (foreground), and A. G. 
DAVIDSON, Brownwood (right). 
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Group of Texas telephone men inspecting apparatus used by IRVIN MATTICK to illustrate his 
address on ‘'Telephone Science in Peace and War."' 


industry must oppose the minimum 
wage rates proposed in the minimum 
wage bill now pending before Congress, 
because those rates are above the 
economic level of the small communities 
served by thousands of Independent 
companies. He urged all telephone 
companies to support the activities of 
the national association in its effort to 
get the 65-cent minimum wage rate 
provided for in the legislation lowered 
as it is absolutely impossible for most 
Independent companies to pay such a 
high rate. 





(Left to Right): WALTER L. PREHN, general 
manager of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Dallas; OSCAR BURTON, Tyler, Texas Associa- 
tion president, and IRVIN MATTICK, of the 
Southwestern Bell company, looking over a piece 
of spiral-4 cable, designed by telephone labora- 
tories for use by the armed forces. 


The USITA president also discussed 
recent developments in connection with 
nationwide toll dialing, power line car 
rier equipment and use of radio ‘n 
supplementing telephone service. 

In an interesting address, Irvin Mat- 
tick, St. Louis, Mo., Southwestern Pell 
Telephone Co., described the part the 
telephone industry played in perfecting 
radar equipment for use in the war 
and other wartime developments com- 
ing from telephone laboratories such 
as spiral-4 and coaxial cable. An indi- 
cation of the part the telephone in- 
dustry played in meeting its wartime 
responsibilities was the fact that during 
the war, the value of the equipment 
furnished to the government by the 


(Please turn to page 24) 





USITA President W. C. HENRY addressing Texas 
convention. 
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It takes a long time for a telephone to pay The new Leich equipment is as modern as 
for itself. Longer for a switchboard. And that's this minute. It represents the finest in service 
why ... those who've had experience with and efficiency. In it, as ever, is the honest, 
Leich equipment DEMAND that their new equip- good workmanship and practical engineering 
ment be Leich also. ‘ that mean good service at the lowest possible 
Many Leich telephones and: switchboards— cost for the longest period of time. Tell us your 
long past normal retirement—are still making plans—we'll be glad to offer our suggestions. 


money for telephone men. The service is still Leich Sales Corporation, 427 W. Randolph St., 


good, the maintenance is negligible. Chicago, Illinois. 











LEICH MANUFACTURERS OF TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS 


AND RELATED APPARATUS SINCE 1907 











industry is greater than the value of 
all the telephone plant that has been 
installed in this country during the 
industry’s 70-year existence. 

“Public Relations,” was the subject 
of an address by Roy Autry, Lubbock, 
vice president and general manager, 
Southwestern Associated Telephone Co. 
Mr. Autry stated that the three main 
factors of promoting good public rela- 
tions are: (1) The use of newspaper 
advertising and publicity to keep the 
public informed about the business and 
problems of the telephone company; 
(2) to keep the telephone plant and 
facilities in a well-maintained condi- 
tion in order to provide the best pos- 
sible service, and (3) to promote the 
proper employe attitude to create a 
friendly atmosphere in dealing with 
the public. This calls for the selection 
of qualified employes for specific po- 
sitions and keeping them informed of 
the problems and operations of the 
company so that they will be in a posi- 
tion to properly answer questions and 
complaints of subscribers. 

Leon Roberts, Chicago, chairman of 
the Advertising Committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, addressed the convention 
on “Advertising in the Independent 
Telephone Industry.” He emphasized 
the need for all Independent operating 
companies to effect a regular news- 
paper advertising campaign and a plan 
for the use of bill inserts and counter 
and booth cards. 


Mr. Roberts stated that such a pro- 
gram is necessary if the Independent 
companies are to get their share of 
the money that will be spent in the 
future and if the public is to be sold 
on the service and policies of the com- 
panies. He challenged Independent op- 
erators to initiate aggressive, over-all 
advertising programs to compete with 
other industries 





TEXAS PIONEERS ELECT 
DIRECTORS, OFFICERS 


During the annual convention 
of the Texas Telephone Associa- 
tion the Texas chapter of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association held its annual meet- 
ing. 

The following directors were 
elected: Marvin Atkins, Bryan; 
R. B. Fairly, Lubbock; Ben B. 
Griffith, Sherman; Howard Hous- 
ley, Dallas; George M. Johnson, 
Santa Anna; J. E. Robbins, San 
Angelo, and J. E. Stuart, Tex- 
arkana. 

All officers were re-elected as 
follows: President, Mr. Fairly; 
vice president, Mr. Stuart, and 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Atkins. 











amount of advertising to sell and to 
keep sold the products and services 
which they have to offer the public. 

He urged that every Independent 
company, regardless of size, consider 
subscribing to the Telephone Adver- 
tising Institute, which prepares and 
sells to the industry complete adver- 
tising material — newspaper mats, bill 
inserts, counter and booth cards, ete. 

Miss Elinor Bishop, Chicago, repre- 
sentative of the Telephone Advertising 
Institute, presented some of the adver- 
tising material prepared by the insti- 
tute and explained the price schedule 
charged for such material. 

The Texas telephone companies were 
commended for their cooperation with 
the Army and for their efforts to sup- 
ply adequate communication facilities 
during the war, by Col. John L. Autrey, 
Dallas, Signal Officer of the Eighth 
Service Command, who spoke on ‘“Ad- 
ministrative Procedures for Communi- 


Strike-Proof! 


Colonel Autrey explained the major 
provisions of the new manual on ad- 
ministrative procedure for military 
communications which affects the sery- 
ice rendered by commercial telephone 
companies. He called upon Capt. Wil- 
liam Reid to explain certain provisions 
of the manual in detail. 


George A. Jones, Topeka, Kan., rep- 
resentative of Capper’s Farmer, pre- 
sented a study that his publication has 
made on the “Market Potential Anal- 
ysis for Rural Telephones.” Mr. Jones 
explained, by graphs, that it is esti- 
mated that there is a potential market 
of 2,000,000 farm telephones, even 
after giving consideration to the rural 
population, which for economic rea- 
sons, could not take telephone service. 


Mr. Jones stated that with the im- 
proved income position of the farmer, 
the rural market is growing and there 
is no doubt that the future potential 
market will be larger than at any time 
in the past. It behooves the telephone 
industry, he said, to formulate a defi- 
nite and concerted drive to sell tele- 
phones in the rural areas. 


The last session of the convention, 
on the afternoon of March 12, was 
given over to a round table discussion 
of problems confronting the industry, 
particularly those of interest to small 
companies. Such subjects as rural tele- 
phone development, power line carrier, 
dial conversion, procedures for obtain- 
ing rate increases, job training, etc., 
held the center of discussion. The 
forum was led by D. T. Strickland, 
Brownwood; Clyde L. Stewart, Dallas, 
and J. E. Robbins, San Angelo. 


The annual banquet was held on the 
evening of March 12, with around 300 
guests enjoying the address of Elmer 
Wheeler, well-known sales and public 
relations expert, on “Take an Hour 
to Say No.” 


Residents of tiny, rural Tibbs, Tenn., didn’t worry about the threatened nationwide telephone 





They have their own telephone system—probably one of the world’s queerest. All 
are on a one party line and conversations are carried via barbed- 


The system was devised by Jack Bishop, recently discharged from the Army after serving 


While overseas Mr. Bishop wangled some cap- 


After leaving the Army, he installed three of the telephones, linking the home of his 


They were hooked up to the top 
Electrical current was supplied by small batteries. 


So fine that other relatives and neighbors wanted the service. The 


The signal system is pretty complicated, but Mr. Bishop says everybody listens in anyway, 


which use a great cation Service.” 
tie-up. 
the telephones—15 of them 
wire fences. 
in the European theater as a radio technician. 
tured Italian and German field telephones, shipped them home. 
grandparents with the houses of their two tenant farmers. 
strand of a barbed-wire fence. 
It worked out fine. 
barbed-wire network even includes a store now. 
so you can always get your party by ringing any signal. 
There’s no charge for the service, he declares. 
folk who aren’t able to get out very often. 
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Just a gift to the community and the old 
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Leading telephone administrations serving these and many other major cities of the world 
use Strowger Automatic equipment, for exchanges of all sizes. Strowger equipment has 
proved its worth in actual service, under the widest possible variety of operating and 
service conditions. 


STROWGER AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
IS NOW IN USE IN 
70 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


AUTOMATIL ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘'Director'’ for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 


Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparotus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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Type 50 Wall-Mounting 
Monophone 









Type 40 Self-Contained 
Desk Monophone is 
shown at top of page 





phone 


Type 43 Compact Mono- 





Lucky men are the telephone men who if m 
Automatic Electric Monophones before fic 
Through all the war years they have enjof mi 
“postwar appearance and performance dq in 
famous instruments—and the exceptional { 
from maintenance which has always distiq 
them. 


Now, these farsighted telephone men ¢ 
postwar era with instruments that are still 
ahead." The “damped-diaphragm" receiy 4 
“all-positions" transmitter, and the exclusivg 
phone anti-sidetone circuit provide trang fi 
quality of the very finest—to meet every fe 
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For Transmission Like This... 


Specity MONOPHONES 






FREQUENCY KILOCYCLES 
15 _20 


The solid curve shows the response-frequency charac- 
teristics of the new Monophone receivers, compared 
with those of other standard receivers. Note the 
uniformity of response at voice frequencies, which 
means high fidelity and naturalness in reproduction 


















who | ment of toll as well as local service. The beautiful 


fore flowing lines, the whisper-quiet dial, and the 


e enjof mellow two-toned ringer earn a hearty welcome 
ance @ into subscribers’ homes and offices. The rugged 


ional? construction of Automatic Electric Monophones 
distin keeps them in service through the years, with only 
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a rare maintenance call. 


Response-frequency curves of the new Monophones 


and of other standard instruments on short loops and 
en ¢ non-distorting trunk. Note rise in overall response, 
F compensating for the distorting effects of non-loaded 

e stil] Many telephone men learned, long ago, that per age 


receiy 4 Automatic Electric Monophones are always years 


tran face the future with confidence. There's an idea 


pa ahead. They've standardized on Monophones, and 


every for you! 
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—— Dm. S, and P< : Response-frequency curves of the new Monophones 
and of other standard instruments on long loops and 
-ES ¢ ON, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago Ve U. S. A. non-loaded trunk. Note the more evenly maintained 


response over the voice-frequency range, resulting in 
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44 HE WEARS her elothes_ so 
S well!” This remark was over- 


heard among a group of girls 
in a rest room recently. Glancing at 
the young lady under discussion, it was 
evident why she wore her clothes so 
well. Her posture was beyond reproach, 
not only in the rest room, but, as the 
writer remembered, at the switchboard 
as well. She always sat erect, never 
slumping in her chair. Her attire was 
attractive and in good taste, but no 
better than other girls in the office. 
The difference was in her well-poised 
figure. 


Dr. M. H. Manson, medical director 
of the AT&T, has this to say about 
good posture: 

“When you hear the captain of an 
athletic team shout ‘Heads up,’ that’s 
a tip-off that the players are tiring. 
For one of the first evidences of weari- 
ness is relaxation into a slouched pos- 
ture, with shoulders drooping and chin 
sagging. 

“Like athletes, folks at desks and 
switchboards tend to do the same 
thing. What is worse, as years pass, 
many of us grow into that head- 
down, shoulders-rounded position. Soon 
it takes more effort to maintain good 
posture than to stoop. 


“But why all this talk about good 
posture? Because good posture makes 
for good health, confidence, alertness 
and efficiency. ‘Head and chest up,’ 
puts the organs of the body into the 
best position to do their work.” 


Doctor Manson goes on to say that 
good posture can banish that “tired 
feeling” we all are prone to have, par- 
ticularly near the end of a tour cf 
duty or just before a relief period— 
yes, even when coming on duty, if we 
have failed to obtain a _ reasonable 
amount of rest the night before. 
Haven’t you seen an operator, after 
being seated at the beginning of her 
tour, stretch and yawn especially on 
early morning tricks? Her day is just 
starting and yet she has that so-called 
“tired feeling” which normally appears 
much later in the day. 

Poor posture is a handicap to the 
digestive organs. It creates fatigue and 
frequently is responsible for an opera- 
tor’s curt tone and manner. She may 
not be aware that her feeling of irri- 
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tability is the result of her incorrect 
posture. 

In their initial training period, op- 
erators are, or should be, instructed 
in correct posture. They are encour- 
aged to sit erect with their chairs 
adjusted at the proper angle for com- 
fort and effective operating. Supervi- 
sory people are responsible for the 
operators’ position at the switchboard. 
When an operator comes on duty, the 
supervisor should see that her chair is 
properly adjusted. This is important 
from the standpoint of the operator’s 
health and comfort. The service she 
will render also will depend upon the 
manner in which she is seated while 
on duty. 


Dr. Manson says further: 


“Good posture can banish that ‘tired 
feeling’ much more certainly than pills. 
Part of this is accomplished directly 
or indirectly through effect on the 
diaphragm. Diaphragm means wall or 
partition and in our bodies it is the 
muscular partition between the chest 
cavity and abdomen. The diaphragm 
moves up and down in breathing. When 
it moves more freely, we get more air 
in our lungs. When we ‘stoop-shoulder,’ 
we restrict the diaphragm and get an 
incomplete change of air in the lungs. 

“Lack of sufficient oxygen tends to- 
ward fatigue, inertia, lowered endur- 
ance and vitality. Poor posture fre- 
quently is responsible for backaches, 
leg pains and foot trouble. 

“Lift your neck back, get your head 
in the right position. Simply form the 
habit of making sure that the neck is 
pressing the collar or neckband of 
whatever garment you are wearing. 
Pushing back your neck lifts your 
chest instantly and pulls you into good 
position. Don’t shrug up your shoul- 
ders or lift your chin unnaturally high. 
Just lift your neck back.” 


Dr. Manson’s advice is worth trying 
for he says: “If you cut a good figure, 
you will feel better, look better and act 
better.” Very good reasons indeed for 
keeping “Heads up!” 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) If you have a call to a direct 
circuit point and the circuits are busy, 
should you give the report to the call- 
ing party immediately? 

(2) How should you signal an opera- 
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tor to take a cord down on a long 
reach? 

(3) Should you say “that” line is 
busy or “the” line is busy. 

(4) Should the time be stamped on 
a WH party report? 

(5) If the calling party cancels the 
call when you report “ready” and no 
other chargeable report has been re- 
ceived, how do you show the chargeable 
report? 

(Answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 34.) 


Vv 


Former Telephone Employe 
Praises Telephone People 

S. B. Meyer, a former employe of 
the Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, 
Fla., and now employed by the Rem- 
ington Rand Co., recently wrote to 
C. D. Stinson, manager of the Penin- 
sular company’s Tarpon Springs ex- 
change and, among other things, highly 
praised people engaged in the telephone 
business. He said in part: 


. Working for you and the tele- 
phone company certainly was one of 
the finest experiences I could have had, 
for there I learned the value of doing 
a job right, something you always in- 
sisted upon, and how to get along with 
people, something that you were a 
master of. Consequently, I always have 
been proud of the fact that I worked 
for you and the telephone company, 
and since that time have met many, 
many telephone people and I can say 
that wherever you find them they are 
tops.” 


Further on in the letter Mr. Meyer 
reminisced a bit saying: 

“I never will forget the time that I 
wired the ringing batteries in the 
exchange, short-circuiting all of them, 


and the tremendous amount of re- 
straint you exhibited at the time.” 


vv 
Heads Safety Council 


C. HUNTER GREEN, district manager 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., was elected president of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Safety Council at the 
annual meeting of its board. 
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increased Rates Effective 
Upon Dial Conversion 
On February 27, the McLeod County 


Telephone Co. in its appeal for in- 
creased rates at its Buffalo Lake, 
Minn., exchange said that if and when 
the rates applied for were authorized, 
dial service is to be installed there. 
In accordance with this statement, the 
commission on March 12 granted the 
proposed rate increase to become effec- 
tive upon the first billing date follow- 
ing certification that the reconstruc- 
tion and resulting improvement in 
service has been made. 

The present and proposed rates for 
the Buffalo Lake exchange were sub- 
mitted as follows: 


Present 
Gross 


Rates 


Proposed 
Gross 
Class of Service Rates 


Individual line, 


business ..... $2.75 (a) $5.25 (a) 
Two-party line, 

business ..... — 3.00 (a) 
Individual line, 

residence ..... 1.75 (a) 2.00 (a) 
Four-party line, 

residence ..... — 1.75 (a) 
Rural multi-party, 

residence ..... 2.00 (a) 2.25 (a) 
Extension gongs. — .25 Net 


(a) In addition to the above rates, 
suspension of service at the request of 
the subscriber at one-half of regular 
rate for any class of service, a dis- 
count of 25 cents per month to be 
allowed on all gross rates for town 
subscribers if paid on or before the 
10th day of the month in which service 
is rendered. Rural rates payable quar- 
terly in advance with a discount of 75 
cents if paid on or before the 21st day 
of the first month in which service is 
rendered, 50 cents if paid on or before 
the 21st day of the second month in 
which service is rendered, and 25 cents 
if paid on or before the 21st day of 
the third month in which service is 
rendered. 


J. C. Crowley, secretary-treasurer 
of the Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, appeared in behalf of the appli- 
cant. There were no adverse or other 
appearances. 

The Buffalo Lake exchange serves 
approximately 128 local and 155 rural 
stations and after conversion to dial 
service, the original cost of the prop- 
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erty useful in rendering service will 
be approximately $39,536. 

The commission found upon comple- 
tion of the conversion, the rates now 
in force would be unreasonable and 
would not produce a fair return on the 
property. Because the commission con- 
siders the rates applied for as reason- 
able and because they will not result 
in more than a fair return upon the 
improved property, the order was 
passed by the commission. 


Vv 


Seek to Increase Virginia 
Franchise Tax 

Increased public utility franchise 
taxes in Virginia were among a num- 
ber of new revenue sources suggested 
in a 18l-page report made _ public 
March 9 by the Committee on Taxation 
& Government of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. It was esti- 
mated that $500,000 a year could be 
obtained through higher utility fran- 
chise tax rates. 

Asserting that any increase in state 
and local expenditures could be met 
only through increased tax revenue, 
the committee predicted that Virginia 
could increase taxes approximately 
$10,000,000 without imposing heavier 
tax burdens than are found in a ma- 
jority of states. 

Higher state taxes on both personal 
and corporate income, a cigarette tax 
and various other potential new rev- 
enue sources also were outlined by the 
committee, which was headed by Dr. 
Robert H. Tucker, dean of Washington 
& Lee University. 


Vv 


Two Minnesota Companies 
Change Hands 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on March 12 ap- 
proved joint applications for the sale 
and purchase of two Independent tele- 
phone companies. The Blue Earth 
River Telephone Co., operating in Lyra 
and Rapidan townships, and the Man- 
kato (Minn.) Citizens Telephone Co. 





filed one joint application to sell and 
buy, respectively, the Blue Earth com- 
pany, with the Zumbro Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Byron, and J. C. and 
Thomas W. Steinhagen, individual pur- 
chasers, filing the second application 
for the respective sale and purchase 
of the Zumbro company. 

The commission, in granting permis- 
sion to the Blue Earth and Mankato 
companies, stated that upon the con- 
summation of the sale, the rates of the 
Good Thunder, Minn., exchange of the 
Mankato company now on file with the 
commission are to become effective in 
the territory now served by the Blue 
Earth company. 

The commission agreed to the pro- 
posed sales because it was found that 
such transactions would not adversely 
affect public interest and would result 
in adequate and reasonable telephone 
service being furnished in the terri- 
tories concerned. 

The commission gave no considera- 
tion as to the value of the properties 
or the prices paid therefor. 


vv 


Rate Increase Depends 
On Minimum Wage Bill 

Because the City & Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., Rushford, Minn., in its ap- 
plication to the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission for increased 
rates, contended that a bill in Con- 
gress proposes 65 cents per hour with 
a 40-hour week minimum for telephone 
operators which would result in an in- 
crease of $2,257 annually for operators’ 
wages; that the office clerks’ salaries 
would be increased from $30 to $40 
per month, and that the salary of the 
manager would be increased from $65 
to $85 per month, the commission or- 
dered, under date of March 12, that 
upon certification to the commission by 
a qualified officer of the company that 
the employes’ hourly wage rates have 
been increased as proposed in its ap- 
plication, the rates applied for, except 
the service station switching rate 
which shall be 30 cents per month, 
shall become effective. 


The classes of service with their 
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proposed rates submitted to the com- 
mission are as follows: 


Present Proposed 

Class of Service Rates Rates 
Individual line, 

weg gad $1.25 $3.00 
Two-party line, 

ae — 2.75 
Individual line, 

residence ....... 1.00 2.00 
Two-party line, 

residence ....... .75 1.75 
Four-party line, 

residence ....... — 1.50 
Extension stations, 

Es 55 60 0 aa 50 1.00 
Extension stations, 

residence ....... — 50 
Rural multi-party 
switching charge .. .20 .40 


J. C, Crowley, secretary-treasurer of 
the Minnesota Telephone Association, 
St. Paul, appeared in behalf of the 
applicant at the hearing which 
before the commission on February 25. 
There were no other ap- 
pearances. 


went 


adverse or 


that the 
serves 


It was found City & 
Farmers company approxi- 
mately 537 local and 397 service sta- 
tions, and that the book cost of the 
telephone property is $16,546. 

Regarding the above proposed rates, 
a discount of 25 month is 
allowed on all but the last three classi- 
fications when payment is made on or 
before the 15th day of the month fol- 
lowing that in which service is 
dered. A_ service station 
adjusted from 40 to 30 cents per 
month. With this adjustment, the com- 
mission stated that “providing the com- 
pany pays its employes the hourly 
wage rates as proposed in its applica- 
tion, the rates applied for then will 
be fair and reasonable and will not 
produce more than a fair 
the property used in rendering 
phone service.” 


cents per 


ren- 


rate was 


return on 
tele 
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Senate Committee Reports 
On Pepper Bill 

The Senate Committee on Education 
& Labor made a favorable written re- 
port to the Senate on March 5 on 
the so-called Pepper Wage-Hour Bill 
S. 1349, according to a recent letter 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association to its member com- 
panies. The bill: (1) Preserves the 
exemption of operators in exchanges of 
1,000 or less stations voted earlier by 
the committee; (2) makes the mini- 
mum wage of 65 cents per hour effec- 
tive within 120 days of the bill’s enact- 
ment; (3) confers powers upon the 
Wage-Hour Administrator to convene 
industry advisory committees to accel- 
erate the effective date of the 75-cent 
minimum hourly wage; (4) establishes 
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a two-year period of limitation for the 
bringing of employe suits; (5) author- 
izes courts in wage suits to reduce the 
amount of liquidated damages upon 
affirmative showing by the employer 
that his violation was not wilful, and 
(6) strengthens the restrictions on the 
use of child labor. 

A minority report, written by Sena- 
tors Ellender (La.), Ball (Minn.), 
Taft (Ohio), Donnell (Mo.), Smith 
(N. J.), and Fulbright (Ark.), would 
confine the provisions of the proposed 
legislation to the following points: 


(1) Increase the minimum hourly 
wage to 55 cents and after 18 months 
increase it to 60 cents. 

(2) Put a 
wage suits. 

(3) Give the courts discretion to 
disallow liquidated damages in certain 
cases. 

(4) Strengthen the 
the use of child labor. 


two-year limitation on 


restriction on 


The minority report recommends 
that the exemption provisions of the 
present wage-hour act be left alone 
without expansion or contraction. If 
this recommendation is adopted, the 
telephone industry’s proposed 1,000- 
station exchange exemption for opera- 
tors would not be voted and the present 
500-station exchange exemption would 
remain in effect. 


Vv 


Commission Grants Charter 
to Virginia Company 

The Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission granted a charter on March 13 
to the Toluca & Fredericksburg Tele- 
phone Co. to construct and operate a 
telephone from Toluca via Gor- 
donsville, Widewater, Stafford, Brooke, 
Boscobel, to the Rappahannock River 
and across to Fredericksburg. 


line 


The company was given the right to 
extend branches in any direction of 
10 miles within Stafford County. G. B. 
Wallace of Fredericksburg is listed as 
the president and Anne E. Moncure of 
Stafford as secretary-treasurer. 


Vv 


Nebraska Companies Protest 
REA Construction 

The Chrisp Telephone Co., operating 
exchanges at Lebanon and Danbury, 
Neb., has filed objections with the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission to 
the paralleling of its lines by the Twin 
Valleys Electric Membership Associa- 
tion, a rural electrification project in 
the Cambridge area which has an ap- 
propriation of $100,000. 

The management stated that the 
construction would make it impossible 
to give satisfactory telephone service. 


The district, following the REA policy, 
has declined to bear any share of the 
cost of transformation to metallic serv- 
ice. 

The Chrisp company has been joined 
in its refusal to sign waivers by the 
East Valley Telephone Co., the Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone (Co,, 
Wilsonville, the Hendley ( Neb.) Switch- 
board Co., the Cambridge (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co., the Orafino (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co., and four farmer companies, 
The district announced that it would 
not start construction in that section 
until waivers were received. All other 
companies affected have signed waivers, 
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Kentucky Commission Requests 
Service Complaint Investigation 

The Ashland (Ky.) Home Telephone 
Co. was ordered by the Kentucky Pub- 
lie Service Commission on March 5 to 
investigate complaints of inadequacy 
of its inefficiency of its 
personnel in Carter County and to re- 
port its plans for improvements. 

The followed complaints of 
Olive Hill and Grayson, Ky., residents 
that telephone calls between the two 
towns were badly delayed due to there 
being only two toll lines and one of 


service and 


order 


them being used partly for local calls. 


The 


ordered to be 


report to the commission was 


made within 30 days 


after the company’s inquiry. 
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Rhode Island Seeks Repeal of 
Personal Property Exemption 

A bill introduced March 12 in the 
Rhode Island Legislature by Rep. Sonne 
Siegal, Newport (D.), would repeal the 
exemption from local taxation hereto- 
fore granted to the tangible personal 
property of telegraph, cable and tele- 
phone companies in the state. 

The proposed legislation would en- 
able muncipalities to tax under their 
regular tangible personal property 
rates all lines, cables, conduits, ducts, 
pipes, machinery, equipment and other 
tangible personal property of such 
companies as are now exempt. 


Vv 


Rate Increases Approved 
for Oklahoma Company 

The United Telephone Co., Haskell, 
Okla., on March 13, was granted au- 
thority by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission to increase its rates within 
the city upon conversion of its ex- 
change from magneto to common bat- 
tery operation and furnishing 
city subscriber with a handset. 


each 


Subscribers were consulted in ad- 
vance by James D. Thompson, mana- 


ger, and 92 per cent agreed to the in- 
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creases conditional upon installation of 
improved service. 

Testimony of B. Richardson, commis- 
sion telephone engineer, showed that 
the service with the magneto equip- 
ment was good but that the city had 
grown to a point where common bat- 
tery service was more efficient. 


One-party rates with handsets fur- 
nished will be $3.25 per month and 
residence rates with handsets will be 
$2.00. (TELEPHONY, March 2, page 
36.) No increase was asked for rural 
telephone service. 


Vv 


La Crosse, Wis., Telephone 
Improvement Sought 

The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission has under consideration the 
application of the La Crosse Telephone 
Corp. for $53,500 worth of improve- 
ments in the equipment at its La Crosse 
exchange. 

The company proposes to install a 
400-line switchboard and cable, among 
other improvements, its application ex- 
plained. 


Vv 


Hearing on Service Denial 

Hearing will be held in Eau Claire, 
Wis., March 27 on the complaint of 
James Stewart of Eleva that he has 
been unable to receive service from the 
Eleva (Wis.) Farmers Telephone Co., 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion has announced. Mr. Stewart says 
the company has denied him 
since 1945. 


service 
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Subscribers Request Hearing 

Telephone subscribers in Blooming 
Prairie, Hayfield and Ellendale, Minn., 
on March 14 requested the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission to 
hear their complaints against the in- 
ter-County Telephone Co., 
Prairie. 


Blooming 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 


February 28: Granted authority to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to extend facilities for teletypewriter 
exchange service between Virginia- 
North Carolina State Line and Ply- 
mouth, N. C. : 


March 7: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York 
City, special permission to amend its 
tariff, effective on not less than one 
day’s notice, to reduce rates for over- 
seas message toll telephone service 
from certain states in the U. S. to Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru 
and Uruguay. 

March 8: Granted special permission 
to American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York, N. Y., to amend its 
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tariff, effective on not less than one 
day’s notice, to reduce rates for over- 
seas message toll telephone service 
from certain states in the United States 
to Spain. 

March 11: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Long Lines De- 
partment, New York, N. Y., emergency 
authority to operate a line between Lin- 
coln and Fairbury, Neb. 

March 13: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the New 
York Telephone Co. authority to sup- 
plement existing facilities by construct- 
ing and operating a second toll cable 
between Saratoga Springs Junction and 
Glens Falls, N. Y., and eight type “K” 
carrier systems between New York 
City and Glens Falls, N. Y. Estimated 
construction cost, $410,000. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

March 13: Hearing on petition of 
Rockford for order on Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to show cause why there 
should not be reduction in intrastate 
rates. Continued from February 28. 

March 13: Oral argument on com- 
plaint of Cherry Valley concerning free 
line service of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Midwest States Telephone Co., Mil- 
ford Telephone Co. between Cherry 
Valley and Rockford. 

March 19: Hearing on application 
for increased rates at Ursa and Lima, 
filed by Urmaoga Telephone Co. 

March 19: Hearing on joint applica- 
tion of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
Illinois Consolidated Telephone Co. for 
authority to sell and buy, respectively, 
certain telephone property in Christian 
and Montgomery counties. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

March 13: Approval recommended in 
the matter of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. refiling certain local and gen- 
eral exchange tariffs. 

March 25: Hearing on application of 
Esbon (Kan.) Telephone Co. and 
Peoples Telephone Co., Lebanon, for 
permission to cease operating free serv- 
ice lines there. 

March 25: Hearing on application of 
Webber (Kan.) Mutual Telephone Co. 
for authority to make certain rate 
changes. 

March 25: Hearing on application of 
Chas. E. Reece, doing business as Riley 
(Kan.) Rural Telephone Co., for per- 
mission to transfer franchise and cease 
operating. 

March 25: Hearing on application of 
Riley (Kan.) Rural Telephone Co. for 
a certificate of convenience and au- 
thority to transact telephone business. 

April 1: Hearing on application of 
Tipton (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain rate changes. 

April 8: Hearing on application of 
Paxico (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain rate changes. 

April 8: Hearing on application of 
Mutual Telephone Exchange, Bluff 
City, for authority to make certain 
rate changes. 


Louisiana Public Service Commission 
March 26: Hearing on commission’s 
order vs. L. R. Hagin, doing business 
as Oak Grove (La.) Telephone Co., re- 
garding improvement of telephone serv- 
ice. 
March 26: Hearing on commission’s 


order vs. Norris Banker, doing business 
as Gonzales (La.) Telephone Co., re- 
garding improvement of telephone serv- 
ice. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

March 27: Hearing on application of 
Sharon (Okla.) Telephone Co. for rate 
increases. 

April 1: Hearing continued on appli- 
cation of Fred Barrett to require Okla- 
homa Automatic Telephone Co. to re- 
store and improve service at Clarita. 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

March 22: Hearing on application of 
Wind Lake (Wis.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to sell to Hulbert M. Thomp- 


son. 
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USITA Secures Allocation 
of Surplus War Cable 

Through negotiations with top 
officials of the War Assets Corp., gov- 
ernment agency through which war 
surplus materials are sold, President 
Wm. C. Henry of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association has 
secured an allocation of 20 per cent 
of the telephone cable held for disposal 
by the War Assets Corp. for Inde- 
pendent telephone operating companies. 

It has been pointed out by the 
USITA, however, that telephone com- 
panies desiring cable or other equip- 
ment held by the WAC must bid at 
ceiling prices in order to be in a posi- 
tion to secure such equipment as no 
apparatus or supplies are sold under 
ceiling price, which is the government 
acquisition price. All that is necessary 
is to state in the bid form that the bid 
is being made at the ceiling price. 


Vv 


Western Electric Misses 
First Quarter Dividend 

At its meeting on March 12, the 
board of directors of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. took no action on a dividend 
for the first quarter of 1946. 

This was decided, it is stated, be- 
cause the company is presently operat- 
ing at a loss as the result of substan- 
tially increased costs, with prices under 
OPA ceilings at about the October, 
1941, level. 


Vv 
Convention Date Changed 


The Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association has rescheduled its 
1946 state convention and it will be 
held June 6 and 7 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, Pittsburgh, Pa., instead of the 
Lawrence Hotel, Erie, on June 4, 5, 6, 
as originally scheduled. 


Vv 


Buys New York Company 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn I. French of 
Camden, N. Y., recently purchased the 
Williamstown (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 
from Dennis Healy. 
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"9 Heard Jt Jalk Jn *76” 


By WILL M. MAUPIN 


[EpiTor’s NOTE: TELEPHONY’S recent 
article on “70 Years of Telephone Prog- 
(March 2 page 12), hit 
home with an oldtimer who attended 
the Philadelphia Centennial in 
and has seen the telephone develop 
that talked. The au- 
thor, who states he is a “mere youth of 


ress” issue, 


1876 
from a “dingus” 


83 and knows there is more progress 


to come,” is a former chairman of the 


Nebraska State Railway Commission.} 


HEN I read John G. Reynolds’ 
W Years of Telephone Prog- 

ress” in the March 2 issue of 
TELEPHONY, I dropped the magazine 
and yelled: “Hey, mother, I’m a pio- 
neer!”’ 

She thought I said ‘“‘queer” and ad- 
mitted I was right. Then I had to ex- 
plain. 

Reading Editor Reynolds’ interesting 
and informative article reminded me 
that I am perhaps the only one alive 
who remembers that little 
“dingus” exhibited by Alexander 
Graham Bell at Philadelphia 
the Centennial exposition in 


funny 


during 
1876. It 
was just an interesting little toy—that 
is to everybody but Mr. Bell. 

Father was a minister who carried 
railroad passes in those days, just as 
all ministers did, and he had a friend 
in Chicago who could issue railroad 
passes. That’s how I, at that time less 
than 12 years old, was able to accom- 
pany my father from our little Illinois 
town to Philadelphia and see the Cen- 
tennial. 

As for the railroad trip I recall very 
little about it. I had travelled a lot on 
the old link-and-pin railroads of that 
day; hand brakes on the passenger 
coaches and the conductor having to 
grab the bell rope when he wanted to 
signal the engineer, then walk half the 
car’s length before the engineer heard 
the bell in his cab and answered with a 
toot or two with his whistle. I had been 
in Chicago, and I knew no other city in 
the whole world could be larger, so just 
going to Philadelphia wasn’t so much. 

I now can recall with any vividness 
but two things I saw at the Centennial. 
What interested me most was the huge 
Corliss steam engine that provided the 
motive power for all the live exhibits, 
and a funny little “dingus” that I 
stuck in my ear and heard a voice com- 
ing from somewhere. I don’t remember 
what the voice said, but whatever it 
was it meant nothing to me until years 
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later. But right now, 70 years later, 
when I am perhaps the only human 
being yet alive who heard that funny 
little “dohickey” talking to me, I can 
appreciate to the full the development 
of the telephone industry during my 
lifetime. 

Seventy years after that “‘dohickey” 
talked to me I know from nothing about 
the telephone, except that I use it a 
dozen times a day. But I have seen it 


‘advance from the day of that voice in 


my ear when I stuck a little cone in 
it at the Centennial, through the old 
cabinet hung on the wall and cranked 
like the old fashioned grindstone I had 
to turn while father sharpened his 
scythe, down to this day when I thumb 
a dial and get my connection. 

I remember that a very short time 
after I heard that funny little “do- 
hickey” in Philadelphia, Johnnie Gay 
and I had a private telephone of our 
own connecting our two homes almost a 
block apart and on opposite sides of the 
street. Each had two tin cans, 
open at one end and covered tightly 
with rawhide thoroughly wet when tied 
on and tighter’n Dick’s hatband 
dry. Then a kitestring was stretched 
between the and the darned 
apparatus worked. The connecting line 
was carried on two poles and we talked 
from our 


of us 


when 


cans 


upstairs windows. All we 
had to do was pull the string tight and 
talk away. 

Mr. Reynolds’ article says the first 
telephone did not handle the vowels 
very well but was strong on the conso- 
nants. My recollection is that it was 
just the other way with the Maupin- 
Gay telephone system. But a fellow 
forgets a lot of things in 70 years. But 
I do know that when Johnnie played 
his mouth organ it came in clear as a 











“Sho says none of these modern commentetors 
are es good as she used te be on the party line.” 





bell—that’s not meant as a pun either. 
It was many years after that Phila- 
delphia experience that I heard and 
talked over a telephone line outside of 
the town in which I lived. It was some- 
thing for the record when we actually 
talked from Harristown to Decatur, all 
of 12 or 15 away. Nearly 40 
years later I stuck my finger in a series 
of little holes on a desk “dingus” and 
got my number through the medium of 
a lot of “doodads” in a central office. 


miles 


Mr. Reynolds quotes Emperor Dom 
Pedro as saying, “My God, it talks,” 


when he heard that “dohickey” at the 
Centennial. I do not remember saying 
anything, but My God, how som 


women in my household talk when they 
use my telephone and I want to talk to 
somebody! 

As I remarked before, I know from 
nothing about the mechanics of the de- 
velopment of the telephone, but I have 
seen it develop from that amusing little 
toy at the Centennial 70 years ago to 
what it is today—and there is more to 
come. Being a mere youth of 83 I’ll be 
fast is the im- 
provement of the telephone business. 


seeing some of it, so 

I have seen far greater expositions 
than that of the Centennial in 1876, 
but none of them thrilled me like that 
Corliss engine, and none interested me 
more than that little cone attached by 
wire to some kind of a “dohickey” that 
talked to me. 


Vv 


Kentucky Association Forced 
To Postpone Convention 

Due to inability to find suitable hotel 
facilities in the principal cities of Ken- 
tucky, the Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association has been forced to 
postpone its annual convention, orig- 
inally scheduled for April 4 and 5. 

D. H. Lloyd, secretary-treasurer of 
the Kentucky association, states that 
when final arrangements have _ been 
made the industry will be notified. 


VV 
Limits Time on Calls 
The Richmond (Mass.) Telephone 
Co. has issued notices that local calls 
will be limited to five minutes. The 
company told its subscribers that co- 


operation in relinquishing the line at 
the request of the operator, would be 


appreciated. 
Vv 


Sweet Sells Exchange 

Delbert M. Durham has purchased 
the Greenleaf, Kan., telephone ex- 
change from C. A. Sweet of Belle 
Plain, Kan. Mr. Sweet has owned the 
exchange for several years. 
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Radiant Heat Introduced 
In Rural Telephone Exchange 


(Concluded from page 17) 





coils and the fill. Asphalt tile finish flooring was cemented 
to the concrete slab throughout. Since radiant heat op- 
erates at relatively low temperatures, any type of floor 
covering can be used with such systems. 

Approximately 254 ft. of 1% in. and 731 ft. of 1% in. 
wrought iron pipe were used for supply and return mains 
and individual floor coils. The floor coils were spaced on 
15 in. centers in most of the rooms. The entire system was 
tested hydrostatically before the slab was poured to insure 
tightness of all welds and that none of the pipe was dam- 
aged during installation. 

The supply mains from the utility room were run around 
the exterior walls of the building to give these areas the 
benefit of the hottest water because heat losses are usually 


the greatest at slab edges and through footers. Insulation 


was placed between the slab edges and the footers to inter- 
rupt heat flow through this path of high conductance. 
Designed to meet an outdoor temperature of zero and 
maintain indoor temperature of 70 degrees, the system is 
controlled by room-air wall 
circulator pumps. 


which activate 
Two pumps are used, one for the op- 
erating room and another for the living quarters, but they 
are inter-connected so that if one fails the other can carry 
the entire load. A fuel oil boiler, with aquastat controls 
set for 130 degrees water, is used for the heating plant. 
Balance cocks installed on feeder lines for individual room 
coils may be adjusted to provide desired comfort condi 
tions in the various rooms. 

The entire heating system, including the 
approximately $1.18 per square foot. 


thermostats 


boiler, cost 


Because radiant heat is not dependent upon convection 
currents for distribution, dirt and dust collections in the 
building and switchboard mechanism are minimized. 

The living quarters of the exchange building have been 
furnished attractively. The kitchen is well equipped with 
modern appliances. Venetian blinds and drapes on the win 
dows add a “homey” touch. Neatly landscaped on the out- 
side, the building at first glance appears to be a modern 
residence rather than a telephone exchange office. 





Columbus, Ohio, Observes 
Telephone Anniversary 

A ceremony observing the 70th anni- 
versary of the first transmission of 
speech by telephone on March 10, 1876, 
was held March 
(Ohio) Council 
Chapter No. 2, 
America. 


10 by the Columbus 
of N. C. Kingsbury 
Telephone Pioneers of 


A plaque marking the occasion was 
unveiled on the City National Bank & 


Trust Building, now standing on the 





THE FIRST TELEPHONE CENTRAIT 
OFFICE IN COLUMBUS OHIO 
BEGAN SERVICE HERE JANUARY 1. 1879. IT WA 
LOCATED ON THE 
SESSIONS BUILDING 


N.C. KINGSBURY CHAPTER 
PIONEERS OF AMERICA PLACED THIS 


ON THE 


70TH I 
TRANSMISSION OF SPEECH BY TELEPHONE ON 





OF THI 


SECOND FLOOR 
WHICH THEN STOOI 
THIS SITE 

NO. 2, TELEPHON 


ee | 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE F 


MARCH 10, 1876 








At a ceremony on March 10, the 70th anniversary of the teleph bers of the Columbus 
(Ohio) council of N. C. Kingsbury Chapter No. 2, Telephone Pioneers of America unveiled this 


plaque. 








Cc. A. SWOYER 


site of the old Sessions Building which 
housed the first Columbus telephone 
exchange when it was put into service 
January 1, 1879. 

Program chairman was O. T. Neal, 
Vice president of the pioneer’s Colum- 


MARCH 23, 1946 


bus council. The dedication 
address was delivered by E. F. Biggert, 
vice president and general manager 
for the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Mr. 
Biggert, who unveiled the plaque, 
quoted a description of the convenience 
of the telephone that appeared in The 
Ohio State Journal in 1879 as part of 
his dedication address. 


plaque 


“In every line established so far,” 
the newspaper stated, “perfect satis- 
faction is given — messages are sent 
from remotest stations on the lines; 
husbands inform their wives whom and 
how many they are to bring home to 
dine with them; and wives so correctly 
tell their husbands the moment supper 
is ready....” 

Opened January 1, 1879, 
three years after the invention of the 


almost 


telephone, the Columbus office at first 
had two lines and 17 telephones with 
the telephone operator located on the 
second floor of the Sessions Building 
located at High and Long streets. This 
building was razed in 1921. 

Participating also were C. A. 
chairman of the _ historical 
committee of the chapter and corre- 
spondent for TELEPHONY for more 
than 30 years; E. M. Griffith, retired 
employe; George A. Henry, chairman 
of the council welfare committee; Guy 
E. Coffman, vice president of the City 
National Bank & Trust Co.; O. T. 
Neal, vice president of the Columbus 
Smyth and V. A. 
Diggs, Cleveland, president and secre- 
tary, of the Kingsbury 
chapter. 


Swoyer, 


council, and L. E. 


respectively, 
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P. M. Schuchart Joins 
Central Telephone Co. 

Paul M. Schuchart of Harrisburg, 
Pa., who has been serving as a tele- 
phone traffic expert with the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps since 1942, has 
accepted a position as traffic manager 
for Central Telephone Co., according to 
an announcement by R. A. Phillips, 
vice president and general manager of 
that company. Mr. Schuchart started 
in his new position March 15, and for 
some time will locate at the company’s 
Virginia headquarters at Charlottes- 
ville. 

After graduating from Washing- 
ton & Lee University in 1926, Mr. 
Schuchart was employed by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania in its 
Altoona district office. In 1928 he was 
transferred to that company’s area 
headquarters in Harrisburg, Pa., where 
for several years he handled matters 
involving traffic procedures and opeéra- 
tions. 

In 1939 he transferred to the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Baltimore. With the advent of the 
war he joined the staff of the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps and the Third 
Service Command, as a civilian tele- 
phone expert. Mr. Schuchart 
an excellent record of 


leaves 


performance 


Without Damage 





PAUL M. SCHUCHART, newly appointed traffic manager of the Central Telephone Co., Charlottes- 

ville, Va., receiving a certificate of commendation from Major General Hayes, commander of the 

Third Service Command, for his ‘‘outstanding and meritorious service as commercial telephone, traffic 
engineer, Signal Office Headquarters, Third Service Command since June 1942."' 


with the Signal Corps, having received 
numerous written commendations, and 
recently was awarded a certificate of 
commendation by Major General 
Hayes, commander of the Third Serv- 





to Insulation— with 


KEARNEY SNUB-R-GRIPS 


This effective drop wire grip has amazing holding power 
through snubbing action, yet it does not damage the insu- 
lation. It’s easy to take up or pay out slack after the grip has 
been installed by inching the wire through the grooved 
spiral. Snub-R-Grips are easily installed or removed. 






4236. CLAYTON AVE. ° 
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For complete information and prices, see your 
regular jobber or write — 


JAMES R. KEARNEY CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


Overhead and 
Underground 
Utility Equipment 


ice Command. The citation reads: 


“For outstanding and meritorious 
service as Commercial Telephone Traf- 
fic Engineer, Signal Office, Headquar- 
ters Third Service Command, since 
June, 1942. His analyses of the com- 
munications requirements at installa- 
tions within his command have been 
outstanding in clarity and in results 
obtained. To him is due much of the 
credit for the successful implementa- 
tion of established procedures, the 
accomplishment of which required 
unusual patience in instructing Post 
Signal and fiscal personnel as well as 
technical and administrative skill of 
high order. He has been outstanding 
in diplomatic dealings with all agen- 
cies, both commercial and military.” 


Vv 


yourself 


>> Associate 


good quality if you esteem your own 


with men of 


reputation; for ’tis better to be alone 
than in bad company.—George Wash- 
ington. 





Answers to Traffic Questions 
on Page 28 

(1) No. The NC report should 
be given at the end of one minute 
if the NC condition still exists. 

(2) Alternately slacken and 
tighten the cord you wish re- 
leased. 

(3) “The” line is busy should 
be used. 

(4) No. “Psd (time)” should 
be entered underlined, in the 
space for reports. 

(5) “Ca (time)” should be en- 
tered underlined in the space for 
reports. 
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AMPERES R.F, 


THERMO COUPLE TYPE 





... for the equipment you build! 


There’s no more certain way to insure the efficient perform- 
ance in your customers’ hands of the machines-or devices you 
build, than to equip their panels or controls with trustworthy 
instruments. And for that very reason, the name WESTON 
ona panel instrument helps build buyer acceptance and good- 
will for the products on which they are installed. 


WESTON instruments are available in all the types, sizes 
and ranges essential for panel or built-in requirements. Com- 
plete information, or engineering cooperation, is available on 
request. Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 576 Fre- 
linghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


Weston actiomeutt 


Albany - Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Jacksonville - Knoxville - Les Angeles - Meriden - Minneapolis - Newark - New 
Orieans - New York - Philadelphia - Phoonix- Pittsburgh - Rochester - San Francisce - Seattle - St. Louis - Syracuse » In Canada, Northern Electric Co., Ltd, Powerlite Devices, Ltd. 
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United Utilities Buys 
Central Kansas Telephone Co. 

United Utilities, Inc., Abilene, Kan., 
contracted on March 8 to buy the 
property of The Central Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., Topeka. The property com- 
prises telephone exchanges in 20 cities 
and towns located in southeastern Kan- 
sas, the larger of which are Osawa- 
tomie, Garnett, Oswego, Waverly and 
Mound City. 

The total telephones in the terri- 
tory served are approximately 6,600 
and the gross revenues in 1945 were 
$166,000. Including this acquisition, 
the United Utilities company now op- 
erates through its telephone _ sub- 
sidiaries 152,000 telephones located in 
eight states and also serves 10,000 
electric and gas customers in north- 
western Kansas, the total gross reve- 
nue in 1945 being approximately 
$6,620,000. 

Vv 


National Trail Company 
Converting to Dial 

The National Trail Telephone Co. 
which furnishes telephone service for 
Altamount, Beecher City, Brownstown 
and St. Elmo, Ill, is now installing 
dial telephone service at Brownstown. 
According to Earl F. Stice, general 


manager of the company, this is the 
second step in providing modern service 
to subscribers. 


The first step was modernization of 
service at St. Elmo, with construction 
of a new building and installation of 
modern equipment. The company also 
modernized the Brownstown exchange 
exterior prior to the war. As soon as 
possible after the Brownstown ex- 
change has been converted to the dial 
system, the company plans to modern- 
ize service at its other exchanges. 


Vv 


B. L. Kilgour, Jr., to 
Head Cincinnati Bell 

Bayard Livingston Kilgour, Jr., will 
be the third generation of his family 
to direct the operations of the Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, when he takes 
over the office of president on May 1. 
Mr. Kilgour was elected president at 
the organization meeting of directors 
March 4 to succeed A. J. Allen, who 
will retire May 1 under the company’s 
employe pension system. 

The Kilgour name is coming back 
to the telephone company’s top posi- 
tion after an absence of 11 years. Mr. 
Kilgour’s father, B. L. Kilgour, headed 
the company from 1913 until his death 





“SHUX, IF YOU THINK THAT'S A 
TIGHT GRIP, YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT GOLD SEAL” 


















Jenkins Bros. also make Dia- 
mond Seal Friction and Rub- 
ber Tapes which meet ASTM 
and Federal specifications, 





JENKINS 





Gold Seal Tape has a grip like a gorilla —and 
then some because there is more lasting tackiness 
in the friction compound — more tensile strength 
in the fabric. Won’t dry out or smear in any 
weather,—won’t ravel or peel. It’s laboratory- 
controlled all the way .. 
way to you factory-fresh in its cellophane wrap- 
per. Next time you order tape, specify Gold Seal! 
Jenkins Bros., Rubber Div., 80 White Street, 
New York 13. 
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in January, 1935. The elder Kilgour 
became president in December, 1913, 
when his father, John Kilgour, re- 


signed. 
The family has been identified with 
the Cincinnati company since its 


founding. John Kilgour was one of the 
founders of the company and was long 
connected with its operations and con- 
trol. 


The new president has been vice 
president since 1931. He has been 
in the telephone business since his 
graduation from Harvard University 
in 1927. He started with AT&T in 
New York, and joined the Cincinnati 
company in Jaunary, 1930, as assistant 
to the president. 

R. A. Weaver, general plant man- 
ager, has been elected vice president. 
A native of Covington, Mr. Weaver 
started in telephone work more than 
40 years ago as a cable tester with 
the Cincinnati company. He served as 
cable engineer, construction superin- 
tendent and plant éngineer. He was 
named general plant manager in 1942. 

Harvey P. Johnston, plant super- 
visor, was named to succeed Mr. 
Weaver as general plant manager. Mr. 
Johnston has been with the Cincinnati 
company for 26 years. He started as 
a groundman in January, 1920. 

Mr. Allen is retiring after more 
than 39 years with the Bell System. 
He became president in 1937 after the 
death of B. T. McBurney. Prior to 
that Mr. Allen had been with the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland. 


Vv 


Veterans Plan to Enter 
Rural Line Construction 

Two ex-servicemen, Richard Farrell 
and R. Taylor, have been working, 
since their discharges, with one of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.’s line 
construction crews in order to gain 
practical experience in rural line con- 
struction. After gaining some addi- 
tional construction experience they plan 
to purchase a light construction truck 
and do rural line construction work on 
a contract basis. 

Mr. Farrell, previous to entering the 
armed service, designed and laid out 
rural power lines for a power company. 
He may be contacted by writing Rich- 
ard Farrell, in care of H. L. Bush, 
Garner, Iowa. 


Vv 


Buys Farmers’ Lines 

The Lapel (Ind.) Telephone Co. re- 
cently purchased the remainder of the 
farmer owned lines in its territory, 
thereby owning all of the telephones 
and lines within the area served by it. 
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After V-J Day, orders were to produce civilian 
telephone apparatus and cable—fast! Western 
Electric production engineers jumped to it. 

At one location, they had to plan the operating 
layout and move manufacturing facilities for tele- 
phone sets to a new building with 850,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. Just 17 days after the engineers 
received the key to the door, the first new tele- 
phones were turned out there. 

Another job called for rearrangement and re- 
tooling in 106 big factory sections in a single 
Western Electric Works. Within two weeks, 19 
sections were throbbing with civilian telephone 
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manufacture—within a month, 35 sections were 

on peacetime products—three and one-half months 

later, production was approaching pre-war levels. 
As additional space and new 

machinery become available, pro- 

duction for the Bell System is 

expected to hit an all-time high. 


Western EjJeciric 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS AND CABLE 
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INVEST YOUR 


“PIN MONEY” 


IN THE BEST 


LOCUST PINS 


Locust wood is practically im- 


pervious to decay 


and is 


impenetrable to moisture. 
Because of its close-grained 


hardness 


locust can be ma- 


chined into strong, long lasting 
pins of standard specifications 


that can be counted 


retain their size and 


OAK BRACKETS 


Oak pole brackets of un- 
questioned quality are in 
demand now as never be- 


fore 


in the face of the 


qualifications necessary in 
the equipment and mate- 
rials needed today to "keep 


‘em talking.” 


Present day 


maintenance and repair 


have 
mand 


every reason to de- 
and get only the best. 





on to 
shape. 


GLASS INSULATORS 


Research and 
experiment have 
produced in Hem- 
ingray insulators a 
glass insulator that 
is better than any 


ever 


fered. 


before of- 





Non-porous, non-deteriorating, uni- 
form coefficient of expansion and 
high mechanical as well as high 
dielectric strength are some of the 
many qualities that rank Hemingray 


the 


“best on the line." 


a a at Be A 3 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Retiring Independent Leaves 
Fine Service Record 

The recent retirement of P. L. Per- 
kins, manager and secretary of the 
Postville (Iowa) Farmers Telephone 
Co., after 30 years of telephone serv- 
ice, reveals a story of small company 
progress that proves what can be done 
by small company management which 
constantly is alert to the service de- 
mands of subscribers. 

Before Mr. Perkins began his tele- 
phone career, he was farming in Iowa. 
While farming, he decided he wanted 
telephone service, so he bought a share 
of stock in the Postville Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., which was the largest of 
five small companies in and around 
Postville. He installed a few telephones 
and did some line work but the service 
was not good, due to faulty line condi- 
tions. Mr. Perkins began advocating 
good telephone service and told sub- 
scribers that they could have improved 
service if they would put money into 
the company and hire a man to build 
up the lines and take care of plant 
troubles. This led to his getting a job 
with the telephone company and, thus, 
began his 30-year telephone career. 


In 1916 Mr. Perkins was elected a 
director of the company and in 1917, 
he was elected president. The share- 
holders voted increased funds which 
bought tools and supplies with which 
Mr. Perkins, who then was hired to 
improve service, began improvement 
work. In two years, service had been 
improved to what was considered good 
—“and was kept good from then on,” 
Mr. Perkins stated. 


With this stride in service, surround- 
ing companies began to call on Mr. 
Perkins for aid in improving the serv- 
ice they rendered. At this point, Mr. 
Perkins began to suggest that these 
small companies consolidate with the 
Postville company. On February 10, 
1923, the consolidation and reorgani- 
zation took place and in the spring of 
1926, the Postville Farmers Telephone 
Co. bought out the interest of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. in its 
properties, following which a new two- 
position magneto board was installed, 
rebuilding and recabling the town ex- 
change. 

Prior to this step, in 1925, the com- 
pany was troubled with electric power 
line interference, so the board of direc- 
tors voted to put an annual sum of 
money into the metallicizing of com- 
pany lines, which was carried out in 
the course of years. “So when the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
came along... we had no trouble with 
them,” foresighted Mr. Perkins said. 


In 1939 Mr. Perkins became man- 
ager and secretary of the company. 


The exchange continued to grow to 
more than 700 subscribers, necessitat- 
ing rebuilding of the town exchange, 
at which time common battery service 
was installed. A three-position mag- 
neto board was installed for rural sub- 
scribers. 

“So,” Mr. Perkins concluded, “being 
more than 65 years old and having had 
more than 30 years of telephone work, 
I have given some good to the com- 
munity in which I worked and now I’m 
retiring from the job.” 


Vv 


Exchange Building Takes 
Ride Over the Mountains 

A telephone exchange building in 
Rangely, Colo., like the bear in the old 
song, literally “went over the moun- 
tain.” Riding “piggy back” on a big 
transfer truck, the building 11 ft. wide 
by 17 ft. long and 14 ft. high crossed 
two passes over the continental divide 
in a 320-mile arduous trip from Den- 
ver to the Rangely oil field. 

When increased activity made it 
necessary for the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to increase 
facilities at Rangely, the first problem 
that arose was in providing a suitable 
building to house the equipment. The 
field is 80 miles from a railroad and 
all materials would have had to be 
hauled in. Labor was unobtainable and 
with no housing at the sight, the car- 
penters would have been forced to 
drive 60 miles each way daily to con- 
struct the building. In view of the 
difficulties, the company’s general engi- 
neering department designed a build- 
ing that could be constructed in Denver 
and then moved to Rangely where cen- 


tral office equipment later could be 
installed. 
With the installation at Rangely 


proving successful, it is probable that 
exchange buildings for other small, in- 
accessible communities will be con- 
structed at more convenient locations. 
Plans now are being studied to install 
central office equipment in these build- 
ings before they are moved to their 
new locations. If this scheme proves to 
be workable, Mountain T&T engineers 
envision small exchange buildings in 
the future that will “plug in to cable 
outlets of outside plant just like your 
toaster plugs into the kitchen outlet.” 


Vv 
Rural Telephone Growth 


According to a recent New York 
State Telephone Association bulletin 
and Don W. Walker, secretary of that 
association, Independent telephone com- 
panies in New York report that 6,925 
stations were gained during 1945 and 
about 3,000 of this growth was in the 
rural areas. 
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Here's help 
with your 

radio operator's 
examinations 














Nilson and Hornung's PRACTICAL RADIO 
COMMUNICATION 

This well-known instruction course and reference guide in 
radio-station operation is designed to give you a working knowl- 
edge of radio operating principles and practice. In four parts— 
radio principles, aviation radio, broadcasting, and marine radio— 
it covers the principles, radio equipment, and power apparatus 
for the three branches, including very-high and ultra-high fre- 
quencies and frequency modulation. Covers requirements of all 
classes of radio operator license exams. Flexible binding, 927 
pages, $6.00. 


Nilson and Hornung's RADIO OPERATING 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


This is a technical review book on radio communication for 
prospective and experienced radio operators of all classes, espe- 
cially those about to take license examinations. It condenses in 
question and answer form theory, apparatus, circuits, operation, 
laws, regulations, etc.—all the information covered in the new 
form of government examinations. Pocket size, flexible, 400 
pages, $3.00. 

ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5. ILL. 
Telo. No. Wab. 2435 





YOU CAN 
DO BETTER 
WORK 


YOU CAN 
HAVE WORK 
DONE BETTER 


by 
having 
an 
experienced 
Contracting 
and 
Engineering 
Organization 
do your work 
than by doing 
it yourself! 


* 


GUSTAV HIRSCH 


ORGANIZATION 


310 W. Broad St. Columbus 8, Ohio 
Tel. Main 6533 
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SHAPES? 


WE MAKE 'EM, 
BUT GOOD! 


SHAPES by Andover Kent embody unusual features: 

depth of drow, difficult radii, square corners .. . fea- 
fures impossible to achieve in 
post-forming operations. Thus a 
single“A K” shape economically 
replaces the usual complicated 
assembly of two or more parts formed 
from ordinary rod, sheet or tube stock. 
Come to Andover Kent — the folks 
who make shapes exclusively! 





; . r 7 

maw. |Andover Kent 
in SHAPES laminated 
from resins and fabrics 
(glass, synthetic or cot- 
of America's leading in- YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR 
dustrial engineers. Tell ae 
us your shape require- 


ments. We probably can ae 
submit samples similar to 
your needs. Write to An- 
dover Kent, New Bruns- 


wick, N. J.— TODAY! 
UNBREAKABLE ¢ LIGHT e NON-ABSORBENT 

















Brand New Aela! at a on eee a4 


for Utilities—Public or Private Light, Power, Water or 
Telephone Services—INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, Etc. 


NOW you can have the well-known Stewart Cable Tester 
with many new advantages (see below) combined in one 


ABLE TESTER & LOCATOR 


Combined 


Tells exactly where cable or pipe is buried, and its 
correct depth. You ore familiar with the dependable 
service of the Stewart in locating shorts, crosses, 
grounds, wet spots, etc. Seé what this new instrument 
= does! Engineered to utmost accuracy. Light, rugged, 
built to withstand all kinds of weather and use. 
PRICED 


Full description with diagrams showing simple applica- 
tion. Hundreds of these instruments in actual use, are 
demonstrating their reliability. Use coupon or write on 
your letterhead. 











Rural Non-Subscribers Asked— 
“What Would You Do?" 


Residents in the rural areas of New 
York State who do not have telephones 
are being consulted by the New York 
Telephone Co. regarding service and 
kindred matters. Their comments are 
sought in an 18-page questionnaire 
booklet which was mailed last week to 
non-subscribers in a number of repre- 
sentative New York state communities, 

The illustrated booklet, which is en- 
titled “What Does Your Family Think 
About Telephone Service?” asks simple 
but important questions about the use 
of the telephone; invites impressions 
regarding the service, its cost and the 
company itself, and requests informa- 
tion on various details of rural life. 
Under the heading ‘““‘What Would You 
Do?” it invites opinions as to what 
might be done to improve and extend 
the service in rural areas. “Feel per- 
fectly free to express your frank 
opinion,” the booklet states. 

This direct method of getting the 
views of farmers and other rural resi- 
dents is commended by rural leaders 
The editors of the American Agricul- 
twrist, in a recent issue, said “If you 
get such a letter, we hope you will 
answer it. Going direct to the people 
who are most affected sounds like the 
logical way to get information.” 

The letter which accompanies the 
booklet asks that it be returned, in the 
stamped envelope provided, to Syra- 
cuse where the replies are summarized 
and studied. 


Vv 


Dial System Planned 
For Ocala, Fla. 


A majority of the Florida Telephone 
Corp. subscribers in the Ocala, Fla., 
area have voted in favor of a proposed 
new dial system, according to an- 
nouncement by S. T. McDowell, Ocala 
district manager. 

Mailing to its subscribers a letter 
telling of the proposed dial installation, 
the company asked each subscriber to 
state whether he or she was willing to 
pay an additional 25 cents a month for 
the new service. 


Vv 


Stayton (Ore.) Company 
Plans Service Improvements 


Harry J. Rowe, president of the Stay- 
ton (Ore.) Mutual Telephone Co., re- 
cently announced that 12,000 feet of 
cable has been ordered by the company. 


Installation will replace some of the 
present open wiring and will increase 
capacity of lines. A new switchboard 
also will be installed soon, Mr. Rowe 
reported. 
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The TRANS-MOUNT SYSTEM 


The S-20 Pole Cable Termi- 
nal is part of the Cook 
Trans-Mount System of Pro- 
tection and Distribution. The 
Trans-Mount System is 
composed of the Type S-20 
Pole Cable Terminal, the 
Type R Sub-Station Pro- 
tector, the Type T Main 
Distributing Frame, the 
Type U Utility Sub-Station 
Protector, the Type UA-20 
Aerial to Underground Ter- 
minal and the Type IT-20 
and Type TN-20 Interior 
Cable Terminal Vaults, all 
using the Type H Protector 
Unit. 
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THE POLE CABLE TERMINAL 
FEATURING THE MAXIMUM IN 


° ECONOMY 
* CONVENIENCE 
© ACCESSIBILITY 


IN INSTALLATION, SERVICING 
AND MAINTENANCE. 


The Type S-20 Pole Cable Terminal and Protector Mounting 
is in wide use as a combined protected and unprotected all 
steel cable terminal. As part of the Trans-Mount System, 
the S-20 offers maximum economy because Type H Protector 
Mounts may be installed as required. 


The self-soldering nozzle of the S-20 is located close to the 
pole to bring the cable behind the subscribers’ drops. The 
mounting base is open at the back adjacent to the pole to 
prevent accumulations of ice, dirt or moisture. A separate 
mounting bracket shaped to fit the pole provides easy 
installation without gaining the pole. Drop wires enter the 
terminal through individual insulating knockout holes. 


Every possible feature of convenience and accessibility for 
installation, servicing and maintenance has been carefully 
engineered in designing the S-20. All connections are at the 
front, the self-soldering nozzle lies close to the pole, a 
strong guide holds the hood securely in raised position for 
working ease, and drops are taken out through knockout 
in an insulating plate to prevent the entrance of birds, 
insects, dust, etc. 








—Not A Single 
Moving 


Part > 


A powerful uni- 










form ringing con- 
verter that safe- 
guards your signal- 


ing service without 


Fits Your moving parts, anything 
Ringing Re- to adjust or radio in- 
= 

xactly. terference. 





“Choice of the Telephone Industry" 
and long considered a great engi- 
neering advance in ringing convert- 
ers. Sizes range from Small PBX to 
Large Central Office. Rated output 
capacities 7'/. watts to 45 watts. 


ALSO PULSATORS 











Sold by Leading Distributors 








LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LORAIN, OHIO 





What Counts in Cords 


® Tinsel that won't break! 


© Braid that won't fray! 


@ Insulation that won't leak! 








MOISTURE-PROOF 


These are top-quality features 


that you find in all 
MOISTURE-PROOF 


RUNZEL CORDS 





A complete stock on hand at 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 











DEPEND ON 


SUTTLE 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
ONE-DAY MEETING 


ANSAS telephone men held a full 

day convention on March 14 at 
Topeka. The meeting was opened with 
a welcome by Albert L. Orr, member 
of the Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion. He discussed the many problems 
facing the telephone industry today 
and stated the commission stood ready 
to help solve them. 

Directors elected were: C. J. York, 
Girard; W. H. Reilly, Topeka; Tom 
Fegan, Junction City; M. R. Campbell, 
Wellsville; Foster Laming, Tonga- 
noxie; F. M. Browne, Kansas City, 
Kan.; W. C. Wilkin, Nortonville; Wal- 
ter Pedigo, Pratt, and Carl L. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Spaid, 





SAMUEL TUCKER 


All officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, Samuel Tucker, Pleas- 
anton; vice president, Mr. Pedigo; 
treasurer, Estella Henderson, Pleasan- 
ton, and secretary, H. B. Couch, Topeka. 

The round table plan of discussion 
prevailed throughout the day under the 
able leadership of President Tucker. 
The subjects were of current interest. 

‘Rural Electrification vs. Telephone” 
was covered by Geo. L. Hawley, engi- 
neer, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
He outlined how to cooperate in the 
construction of power lines so as to 
cause the least difficulty with telephone 
service. 

H. S. Hinrichs, engineer, Kansas 
Power & Light Co., explained how tele- 
phone service can be given over power 
lines to reach remote places not now 
receiving telephone service. Mr. Hin- 
richs’ company expects to install ex- 


perimental power line carrier equip- 
ment in the near future. 

Frank C. Arthur, chief engineer, 
Kansas Corporation Commission, em- 
phasized the need for telephone com- 
panies to file more complete annual 
reports with the commission, especially 
the smaller companies, as the informa- 
tion contained in the reports from year 
to year is important in determining the 
need of rate adjustments. 

The Telephone Advertising Institute 
was represented by Leon F. Roberts, 
chairman of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association Adver- 
tising Committee. Mr. Spaid, a member 
of the USITA committee, and President 





H. B. COUCH 


Tucker urged telephone companies to 
subscribe to the Telephone Advertising 
Institute, and use the advertising ma- 
terial it produces for the Independent 
industry. 

Col. Carl A. Kraege, Burlington, con- 
cluded the program with a very inter- 
esting description of communication 
service and rates in Europe. 


VV 
Standards Book Available 


A recent letter from the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion to member companies announced 
that the latest edition of the National 
Bureau of Standards Handbook H-40, 
containing the provisions of the “Code 
of Protection Against Lightning,” may 
be obtained by sending 20 cents to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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WRITE FOR 
SPECIAL BULLETIN 


Do you know why the new Western Union Rubber 
Insulators are cutting down breakage costs so success- 
fully? And eliminating a lot of reinstallation expense, as 
well! It’s the best news on the wires today—and we can 
say so frankly because these 


WESTERN UNION 
Rubber INSULATORS 


were designed and proved by Western Union under 
“tough” conditions of coastal fog and humidity. Conti- 
nental collaborated in their creation by developing the 
precisely right rubber compound for insulator service. It’s 
too big a story to tell in any one advertisement, so we’ve 
issued a special folder-bulletin that will give you the 
facts. Just write for it now. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 


SRL, PE 


NNA., U.S. A. 











FAHNESTOCK 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Type 3-A 
Arrester Relay 


SOLD BY 


WESTERN RAILROAD 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


2360 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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@ The No. 3-A Arrester Relay will be found 
invaluable where communication circuits are sub- 
ject to frequent and heavy induction from power 
circuits. Their efficiency under such conditions is 
attested to by their use for many years by the 
railroads and by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. This relay will pull up within a cycle on 
currents of |-!/. amperes or more and will release 
when the current reduces to 0.4 ampere. 
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WITH THE MANUFACTURERS 





FWD Company Recapitalizes 
At Three Million Dollars 

The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., has announced a re- 
capitalization program consisting of the 
sale of 14,233 new shares of stock to 
be followed by a stock allotment of 
100,000 shares, according to Walter A. 
Olen, president of the company. Cap- 
italization of the company, after dis- 
tribution of these two blocks of stock, 





Aerial view of the Clintonville factory of the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
dollars worth of additional production facilities were added to the company during the war. In 


February the 


will be 300,000 shares with a par value 
of three million dollars. Prior to the 
stock sale and allotment, capitalization 
of the company was for 185,767 shares 
with a par value of $1,857,670. 

When the recapitalization plan is 
completed, the Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Co. will have the largest par value 
common stock of any independent 
truck company in the United States, 
Mr. Olen said. It also will have a capi- 


More than 11/2 million 
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d recapitalization at $3,000,000. 
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W. A. OLEN 


tal surplus of over $175,000 and an 
earned surplus of over $2,000,000. 

Stockholders of the company of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Febru- 
ary 11, have received warrants giving 
them the right to subscribe for new 
shares on the basis of one share for 
each 14 owned. These warrants will 
expire at the close of business on 
March 7, Mr. Olen explained. Follow- 
ing that date, all of the shares offered 
to stockholders which are not sub- 
scribed for will be purchased by two 
brokerage firms which have entered in- 
to an underwriting agreement with the 
company. 

The decision to issue a 50 per cent 
stock allotment to stockholders was 
made by the board of directors of the 
company on January 22. The directors 
provided that after the sale of 14,233 
shares of stock, additional shares would 
be issued to stockholders at the rate of 
one additional share for each two 
shares held, making a total of 300,000 
shares to be outstanding. 

The 35th annual report to the stock- 
holders of the company, dated June 
30, 1945, showed sales of $40,258,360 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, and 
a net profit of $879,125. Sales for the 
six months ended December 31, 1945, 
were $11,794,199 and estimated profit 
for this period was $290,000 after de- 
ducting estimated federal and state in- 
come taxes. The company now has a 
backlog of commercial business amount- 
ing to over $6,000,000. 

There were approximately 1,200 
registered stockholders in the company 
as of February 11, the date of issue 
of the stock purchase warrants. Mr. 
Olen, president of the company, has 
served as president since its organiza- 
tion in 1910 and served as general man- 
ager until 1945, when he was succeeded 
in this position by his son, Robert A. 
Olen. 
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Robert H. Ehret Joins 
Electric Products Co. 

The Electric Products Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced the addition 
of Robert H. Ehret to the headquar- 
ters sales staff. Mr. Ehret will be re- 
sponsible for handling headquarters 
sales negotiations. 





R. H. EHRET 


Mr. Ehret gained experience in elec- 
trical sales and engineering from 12 
years training with General Electric 
Co. and Electric Machinery Manufac- 
turing Co. plus 11 years selling, apply- 
ing and installing apparatus manufac- 
tured by the Burke Electric Co. 
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Portable Generators 
For Telephone Companies 

The Homelite Corp., Port Chester, 
N. Y., has announced a new line of 
portable generators especially designed 
for telephone company use as emer- 
gency stand-by and battery charging 
sets. 

Recognizing the special requirements 
of the telephone companies, Homelite 
has for many years built gasoline-en- 
gine-driven generators with various 
current characteristics to meet those 
requirements. In developing this new 
line of generators, Homelite engineers, 
it is stated, have worked closely with 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories to as- 
sure a complete coverage of all tele- 
phone requirements. Many of the de- 
sign features were suggested by the 
Bell laboratory as a result of field tests. 

The outstanding features of all 
Homelite generators are their compact- 
ness and extremely light weight. The 
smallest Homelite generator weighs 48 
pounds and has over-all dimensions of 
17 ins. long, 15% ins. wide, and 12% 
ins. high. The largest generator, a 5,000- | 
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LINE WIRE 





















Samples of every production run of 
Crapo HTL-135 and Crapo HTL-85 
Telephone Line Wire are tested on 
this equipment to insure that tensile 
strength meets specification. 








Crapo HTL-135 and Crapo HTL-85 Telephone 
Line Wire and Crapo Galvanized Steel Guy 
Strand are available via Graybar. From Gray- 
bar you can also get top-quality lead-covered 
cable, hardware, and all the other items you 
need for line construction and maintenance. 
Give the Graybar Man near you a list of your 
needs. You can count on him to deliver the right 
materials, and his assistance will save you time. 
Graybar Electric Company, Graybar Building, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


4538 


IN OVER 80 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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-MODEL 2451- 
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; The operator’s choice. One of ' 
two models. Adjustable in i] 

i height. Rolled steel con- i 
i struction. Comfort speeds ‘ 
communication. ; 
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CHAIR COMPANY 


1205 CHARLOTTE STREET * KANSAS CiTY 6 moO. 











FOR=SPEED IN 
INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
speeds up installation. Plates are so 
designed, that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth. and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough, rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 





watt unit, weighs only 180 pounds and 


| measures 28 ins. long, 24 ins. wide and 


18 ins. high. 


Maximum portability permits these 
units to be kept available at a central 
location and quickly rushed to any ex- 


| change or station when commercial 


power fails. With such a portable unit, 
the manufacturer states, several sta- 
tions in a given area can be kept func- 
tioning with a single stand-by unit, 
eliminating the necessity of a generator 
permanently located at each station. 


The complete line of telephone units 
includes shunt and compound-wound 
DC generators, and single and three- 
phase AC generators. 

The shunt-wound DC generators are 
used for direct battery charging and 
are built in three voltage ranges—30, 
60 and 160 volts; in sizes from 1,500 to 
5,000 watts. To provide greater protec- 
tion and flexibility, the generator con- 
trols are mounted in a separate box. 
These controls include a differential re- 
verse cut-out, starting switch, voltmeter, 
ammeter, fuse and separate battery 
switch. All of the shunt-wound units 
can be electrically started from the bat- 
teries or manually started if required. 


A wide range of AC generators is 
available to operate oil burners, motors, 
lights or any other station equipment 
as well as to charge batteries through 
regular, installed rectifiers. Standard 
115-volt, 60 cycle, single phase AC 
generators are built in sizes from 500 
to 5,000 watts. Their current character- 
istics are identical with standard utility 

| power and have close voltage regula- 
tion from no-load to full-load. These 
generators can also be used by outside 
plant departments for floodlights and 
portable electric tools. 
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Homelite Model 24D160 is a 2,500 watt, 42 to 60 volt shunt-wound DC battery charging generator. 


For 


wire 


installations requiring three. 
single-phase power, Homelite 
offers two 230-volt single-phase 60-cyele 
AC generators; a 2,500 watt unit and 
a 5,000 watt unit. This design climij- 
nates the necessity of a step-up auto- 
transformer where this power charac. 
teristic is required. While specifically 
designed for 230-volt operations. this 
unit will also supply 115-volt current 
up to 80 per cent of the rate output. 


a 





Homelite Model 24ALL5/230 is a 2,500 watt, 

230 and 115 volt 60-cycle, single phase AC 

generator. It weighs 123 Ibs. and is 24'/2 ins. 
long, 17 ins. wide and 19 ins. high. 


Where 230-volt three-phase 60-cycle 
AC power is required for oil burners, 
pumps or other equipment, Homelite 
furnishes a 2,500 watt or a 5,000 watt 
unit. 

In addition to these special telephone 
company units, Homelite offers a line 
of standard 120-volt compound-wound 
DC generators for the operation of 
floodlights and electric tools; 180-cycle 
AC generators for operating high cycle 
power tools; portable self-priming cen- 
trifugal pumps for dewatering man- 
holes, pits or cellars, and _ portable 
blowers for ventilating manholes. 


Bie ee cs Nae 


It weighs 105 Ibs. and is 22'/2 ins. long, 13% ins. wide and 19 ins. high. 
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Philco Television Station 
Returns to Air 
Philco television station WPTZ, first 


in Philadelphia, returned to the air 
March 8 on a new frequency channel 
with plans for a greater variety of 
telecasts than ever before, including 
studio programs, remote pick-ups of 


sports and news events, and relay tele- 
casts from New York, it was announced 
by Ernest B. Loveman, vice president 
in charge of the television broadcasting 
division of Phileo Corp. 

“We have set up a new television 
studio on the top (24th) floor of the 
Architects Building, 17th & Sansom 
St., in the heart of downtown Phil- 
adelphia,” Mr. Loveman declared. “We 
expect to dramatic, variety, 
musical, educational and news telecasts, 


present 


utilizing new television cameras, con- 
trol and monitoring equipment devel- 


oped by the Philco research labo- 
rator ies.” 
It was also pointed out that the 


Phileo mobile television unit, which has 
televised more than 50 football games 
during the past six years, will include 
wrestling, boxing, ice hockey, baseball 
and other sports events among its re- 
mote pick-up telecasts. 


The Philco television transmitter at 


Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


Nebelile 7 
4a THE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE -INSTANTLY 


indicates hot or. grounded 
wires. Tells AC from DC. 
Fer superior to ordinary 
clumsy test bulb. Indispens- 
able in shop or home. The 
only pocket-size tester with 
PATENTED SAFETY FEA- 
TURE. 







Life-time guarantee. 
List $1.50. Purchase 
thru electrical dealers. 
Pat. No. 1,778,883. 


RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 





for harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically  im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guaranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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Wyndmoor, which went off the air 
temporarily to effect necessary techni- 
cal changes, is now operating on the 
new Channel 3, 60-66 megacycles, as- 
signed by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 
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Reyam Plastic Products 
Announces New "Foneholder™ 

A “Foneholder,” made of “rubber- 
lyke plastic” recently has been placed 
on the market by the Reyam Plastic 
Products Co., Chicazo, Ill. It is stated 





the use of the holder enables the tele- 
phone user to rest the handset type 
telephone on the shoulder, thus leaving 
both hands free. 


Due to its construction of ‘rubber- 
lyke” plastic, it is said the holder is 
lightweight, holds a 
and is easily attached or detached. The 
manufacturer states that the material 
of which the holder is made will not 
mark the clothing. The attachment is 
designed to fit all handset telephones 
as well as desk type instruments. 

The holder is 


favor 


positive position 


have found 
theater 


other ticket agents, as well as among 


said to 
among railroad, and 
executives and others who have occa- 
sion to use their hands while telephon- 
ing. 

This information is presented for 
the benefit of telephone 
where subscribers might 
an attachment and where use of the 
device will not violate existing tariffs. 
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Excel, Inc., Produces 
New Cable Hanger 

Excel, Inc., Chicago, IIl., is 
manufacturing a one-piece, 
copper cable hanger that is made in 


now 
zinc or 
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all standard sizes or 
specifications submitted. 

The manufacturer states that the 
Excel cable hanger is easily applied 
to cable or messenger; provides a 
larger bearing area; eliminates saddle 
rings and grade clamps and is adapt- 
able for holding groups of insulated 
wires in cable form. It is stated that 
this new type cable hanger will not 
injure lead sheath and that it will 
support many times the cable load. 

A bulletin, completely describing the 
hanger may be obtained direct from 
Excel, Inc., 2304 Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, Il. 
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Graybar Appoints D. R. Edge 
Rural Lines Sales Manager 

Promotion of Donald R. Edge from 
assistant rural lines sales manager to 
the position of rural lines sales man- 
ager for the Graybar Electric Co., New 
York City, recently was announced by 
A. H. Nicoll, president. Mr. Edge will 
succeed K. B. Mayer who is retiring on 
a service pension and will make his 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Edge has been connected with 
Rural Electrification Administration 
activities since 1936, having managed 
the Union Rural Electric Cooperative 
in Marysville, Ohio, which he left to 
organize and later manage the Central 
Electric Cooperative, Inc. at Parkers 
Landing, Pa. Here he directed the con- 
struction of more than 1,000 miles of 
rural line serving approximately 4,000 
customers. 

For the past three years Mr. Edge 
has cooperated with General Electric 
Co. engineers in a series of field tests 


according to 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











POLES 











B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 


which have led to a number of refine- 
ments in transformers and line protec- 
tive equipment. 
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New Study Discusses 
Eyesight Testing and Protection 

Ingenious methods of visual classi- 
fication for job placement are dis- 
cussed in a new study, “Methods of 
Testing and Protecting Eyesight in In- 
dustry,” prepared by the Industrial 
Health Section of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 

Management has found that the hap- 
hazard and superficial tests that for- 
merly screened out applicants who 
lacked perfectly normal visual acuity 
are wasteful because these tests also 
screened out applicants who would be 
visually competent for selected types 
of work. Reviewing the purpose and 
scope of industrial eye examinations, 
including job analysis, placement and 
rehabilitation of the visually handi- 
capped, the study devotes a section to 
the procedure for setting up an indus- 
trial eye testing program. Illustrated 
with testing charts and industrial vis- 
ual record forms, the report describes 
the various techniques employed for 
testing and measuring visual acuity. 

Lighting is a fundamental factor to 
be considered in visual efficiency. Ade- 
quate light in occupations requiring 
fine discrimination of details is often 
a higher level of illumination than is 
used for ordinary purposes and often 
requires special arrangements. The 
basic principles of industrial lighting 
are explained. The standards to be 
met, the fixtures used and various 
other factors to be considered in in- 
dustrial lighting systems are discussed. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Used Inter-communicating phones: 
Dictograph, Selectophone, Automatic 
Electric, Graybar, Tele-talk, and 
other popular makes. Los Angeles 
Telephone Signal Company, 1282 W. 
2nd Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 














international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Gaiveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apcilis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Recelv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y.C, 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass, 
Louisville, Miss. New York, 


Winnfield, La. N.Y, 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, iti. 
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UNDERGROUND | 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis 
* * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 





ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 











SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and taboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: New York and St. Louis. 


inspections handled at timber treating plants. 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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